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SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE MOUNT LAMINGTON ERUPTION! 
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HE eruption of Mount Lamington in the Northern Division of Papua in January, 

I95I, was accompanied by the immediate and total destruction of Government 
Station and Anglican Mission Station and the death of about 4,000 people. About 
5,000 natives were evacuated from the blast perimeter to refugee camps at Oro Bay 
and Wairope ; the Wairope camp was destroyed by floods a few days later and moved 
to Ilimo on the Kokoda Road. The villages of over 1,500 of the survivors were 
either destroyed or considered to be unsafe for habitation. In addition to these 
people those who had their gardens near the rivers which were fed from the Lamington 
slopes saw them destroyed by floods, while others on the Managalasi (southern) 
slopes of the volcano, not directly affected by blast, had gardens ruined by volcanic 
dust. This article is concerned principally with the survivors directly affected 
by the blast, that is those people living between Popondetta and Wairope who 
either had their homes and gardens destroyed or who are acting as hosts to such 
refugees, and who may be described as the Periho section of the Orokaiva people. 


Such a sudden and devastating experience is a shock, not only to the physical 
and mental systems of the people who suffer it, but to the whole fabric of society. 
It will be many years before all the consequences can be clearly defined: in the 
meantime this article may serve as a tentative analysis and in some measure a 
historical record. 


According to European eye-witnesses now in the area, the people were disturbed 
but not unduly frightened during the five days between the first signs of eruption 
and the devastating blast. The night before the blast, when the sky was darkened 
and tremors were felt, large numbers visited missionaries and government officers 


1 This paper is based on a two weeks visit to the area during April and May, 1951. I wish 
to thank His Honour the Administrator of Papua and New Guinea for making the visit possible ; 
also the re-settlement staff, all of whom were so generous with hospitality and information. 
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for advice. The tragedy is that subsequent events were unpredictable. When 
the blast came it was so swift that there could only have been two or three minutes’ 
warning, and the phenomenon was so far beyond experience or imagination that the 
people were too numbed to panic. Good order was maintained and the refugees 
successfully assembled in camps in a remarkably short while. Within two days 
camps were operating and supplied by air. 

As the people settled and began to take stock of events, they began to seek for 
explanations. An aeroplane had been flying close to the mountain at the time of 
the blast, escaping in the nick of time. One rumour had it that this aeroplane had 
dropped a bomb. Most explanations were, however, religious in nature. Some 
people said that this was God’s visitation because they had disobeyed the Bishop’s 
instructions to build new churches. Others said that God had punished them because 
they had not helped the Allies sufficiently during the war and because some of them 
had betrayed missionaries to the Japanese. By April most of these specific rumours 
had been countered. There remained, nevertheless, an almost universal belief that 
God had punished the people for their sins, and these sins were enumerated in general 
terms, such as lack of co-operation in Mission and Government plans for development. 
This sense of guilt is a most important factor in resettlement attitudes. 

Another factor affecting resettlement attitudes was the speed, scale and nature 
of the relief measures. The war-time miracle—the rapid mobilization of resources— 
was repeated by the European, not for purposes of destruction but for the help of 
the Papuan people themselves. Once again the people asked themselves how the 
European was able to do this; and they were grateful that their need had been 
met. 

Relief was not only provided in the form of rations and building sites where 
the people erected humpies for temporary shelter. Medical services in the camps 
were directed not so much towards the healing of the wounded, for few of these had 
survived, so much as towards the maintenance and improvement of general health. 
The Higaturu Hospital was completely destroyed, but excellent field dispensaries 
were set up at Oro Bay, Popondetta and Ilimo. At Ilimo there was also a baby 
welfare clinic, staffed by two European nurses and Papuan assistants. In a few 
weeks the Ilimo dispensary and clinic had established itself as a popular institution, 
serving the needs of surrounding villages as well as of the camp. The large numbers 
treated bore ample testimony to the scale of medical need in the district and the 
regularity of out-patient attendance was notable. 

The Government maintained a technical training school at Higaturu, and the 
Anglican Mission had an advanced school at Sangara. Both of these were destroyed 
with almost complete loss of staff and pupils, many of whom were almost ready for 
graduation. Immediate relief measures could do little to replace this critical loss. 
But the Mission, with Government assistance, recommenced village-level schools in 
the camps. At Ilimo particularly the Government started adult education classes, 
partly to provide something useful for the people in their leisure hours, but mainly 
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as a first step in their wider rehabilitation. Lectures were given by Europeans, 
adult illiterates were taught the three “ r’s,”” sports were organized, and as a welfare 
measure the old people were given prepared meals in a “‘ soup kitchen.” Once again 
the response was enthusiastic, indicating a real demand. As refugees moved out 
of the camp back to villages, it was common for young men who had missed their 
Mission schooling, or who considered that schooling to be insufficient, to return to 
Ilimo for the sole purpose of continuing their instruction. Unfortunately, under 
the unsettled conditions they had to be sent home again. 

As soon as the danger area had been determined villages. outside it were re- 
started, leaving only 1,500 people at [limo by April. These 1,500 people were not 
permitted to return to their village sites except under special passes to obtain garden 
produce. An administrative officer was detailed to undertake research into native 
land tenure and social groupings in the area with a view to determining sites for 
re-settlement.? As a result of his recommendations these refugees were returned 
to certain areas of land which they were said to own, or which had been granted to 
them by neighbouring villages. Women remained at [limo until shelters had been 
erected for them, but by June they had rejoined their husbands and the camps 
were evacuated. A Government patrol post was set up at Saiho in the centre 
of the evacuation area, and medical facilities were transferred to Saiho from Ilimo. 

The policy behind these moves was aimed at re-establishing gardens in the 
shortest possible time, and the building of an improved style village-system. In 
addition consideration was given to the possibility of large-scale community develop- 
ment. But there were many difficulties in the way, and the method of carrying 
out the policy often created further difficulties. 

In Orokaiva Society Williams characterizes the people as being fierce fighters 
but gentle and harmonious in their domestic and intra-group relations. Whether 
or not that was true twenty years ago, Europeans with recent experience of them 
say that they are now highly excitable, with rapidly inflamed tempers which, however, 
quickly subside. When under the influence of temper they are said to be violent, 
and to vent their violence on people near at hand, particularly wives. There is a 
tendency towards suicide in the case of disappointed love or the loss of children, 
and they will throw hysterical fits. In view of these conflicting accounts it is 
impossible for me to judge whether the emotional activity I observed after the 
volcano was a mere passing phase or represented deeper emotional states. At the 
same time there were a number of influences present which certainly did nothing to 
reduce nervous tensions. 

It is not difficult to describe these. The people were in refugee camps, and the 
atmosphere of refugee camps is almost always one of strict control, in contrast to the 
freedom of village life. Work had to be found to keep people occupied, and much of 
it was camp erection work that had no clear or immediate relevance to the desire 


2 See memorandum by H. T. Plant, ‘‘ Re-Establishment of Isivita Villages,” March 24, 1951, 
with Map and Appendices on Land Ownership, Clans and Tribal Groupings. 
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that was uppermost in the people’s minds—to return to an environment of their 
choosing. In many cases families had been separated. Many close relatives had 
been killed, and in some cases it was not known whether such relatives were alive 
in other camps or not. Although short visits to old villages and gardens were 
sometimes permitted, the devastation that was seen there was always worrying, 
and time was not long enough for anything to be done about it. The future was 
uncertain ; and there was always the underlying question, often expressed, ‘ Will 
the volcano blow up again? ”’ Although the people showed no signs of nervousness 
in the danger area, they are still not confident that our assurances of their safety 
outside the perimeter are correct—we have made mistakes before. 

It is perhaps surprising that, given this worry and tension, and an apparently 
highly-strung people, there were not more cases of mental derangement. Those 
cases I enquired about proved to be either long-standing affairs or temporary dis- 
turbances which seemed to pass. On the other hand, there was much excitement 
in the camps, and quarrelling and violence. Every move of the administrative staff 
was watched with interest, crowds would gather to hear the latest news. The 
presence of large squads of native police in the camps led to friction, sometimes 
over women, sometimes through a general resentment at being ordered about. 
Court cases, and administrative cases settled out of court, were mainly charges of 
violence against wives. Some of these were led up to by sexual misbehaviour, but 
in many cases it seemed that there was nothing more than irritability over some 
domestic misdoing, such as being late in carrying water. Children were frequently 
cuffed and beaten, and I often saw little wrongdoers being hurried away by older 
brothers or sisters to prevent a visitation of parental wrath. 

This general irritability was carried back into the villages, where worry was not 
very much less than in the camps, and even the degree of daily control by European 
authority was maintained as far as possible. For here administrative officers tended 
to enter into the minutiz of daily life, marking the spots where the houses had to go, 
decreeing the layout of the village, often when the people thought they would be 
better employed elsewhere. An example of village violence occurred in the new 
Popota while I was there. At this time women with small children were expected 
to remain at Ilimo camp until husbands had built them adequate shelters. Many 
of the women resented this, and some slipped into the bush and back to their 
husbands. In this particular case the baby lost a little weight when it returned to 
the village. The husband told the woman that she should have stayed near the 
clinic in camp. The women, resentful at this lack of appreciation of her presence, 
lost her temper and rushed at her husband with a knife. The husband swung at 
her head with an axe, and mother and baby ended up in a Mission dispensary which 
had been set up some distance away. To my mind this incident sums up many 
of the relevant points—the impression made by the new services, the urgent desire 
even of the women to be getting on with the job, and the domestic tensions and 
irritability that resulted from the situation. 
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Before the eruption, a new type of village had been established in the Kokoda 
sub-district, consisting of a large village square of neatly clipped grass, with houses 
arranged in a single row along three sides of it. Although such villages have a 
monotonous regularity and lack of individual character, Europeans think of them 
as being esthetically attractive, and they appeal to the administrative officer’s 
sense of the fitness of uniformity in a well-ordered community. Attempts to 
introduce such villages in the Higaturu sub-district had largely failed, and the 
standard of housing was much lower. Further the people of this area tended to 
live in small clan-hamlets and resisted propaganda for them to come together into 
larger village groups. After the eruption, however, the general desire for new things, 
the sense of guilt at having resisted such innovations before, and a feeling of insecurity 
combined to make most of the people reconsider their earlier decisions. Although 
the move was not quite universal, by far the greater proportion of people decided to 
rebuild their homes in large village units situated close to existing or proposed jeep 
roads, and on administrative advice decided to follow the Kokoda village plan with 
substantially improved housing. Such a move raises numerous social problems. 


The actual decision as to who should live together in a village group was by and 
large easy to make. Mr. Plant’s enquiry, referred to earlier, showed that individual 
patrilineal clans are often segments of a maximal lineage, the other segments of 
which live in different areas, and this finding accords with Williams’ material. But 
in a given hamlet there would be two or more clans, not segments of the same 
lineage ; and a number of hamlets occupying neighbouring ground would be con- 
sidered together as a single village-group. Sometimes the village-groups were 
combined as a large area-group. Thus we have the hamlets Pengipe, Isivita, 
Huworituru and Bosiseta combining as Isivita No. 1 village; Egaturu, Tambori, 
Koropata and Kiorata as Tambori village; and Kakita, Hamamuta, Pija and 
Popondota as Popondota village ; and the village-groups of Isivita No. 1, Tambori 
and Popondota, together with separate hamlets of Barewaturu and Kombeturu 
constitute the area-group of Isivita No. 1. Just how far these groupings result 
from administrative practice we cannot tell, but it is fairly certain that they represent 
genuinely-felt units. This does not, however, necessarily apply to the combination 
of the area-groups into tribal groups. Though the people we are considering appear 
to be one in language and custom, and to regard neighbouring groups as somewhat 
different, they are vague as to an over-all group name. Williams calls this group the 
Wasida tribe ; Plant considers the correct name to be Periho. Although I think 
Plant is more correct than Williams on this point, it seems to me that the people 
themselves do not attach much importance to such a name. 

The village-group was taken by the people as the new unit of residence. The 
earlier hamlets would take a side or section of a side of the village square, each clan 
building its houses contiguously. This meant that the residential group increased 
in size from units of 20 to 100, to units of 125 to 400. Further, the village-groups 
were much closer together, sometimes now being in sight of each. other along the 
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main road, or even facing each other on opposite sides of it. Although this is clearly 
the wish of the majority of the people, it does not suit all of them. There is some 
talk that it increases the danger of sorcery, and certain individuals fear that it will 
mean an increase in the burden of responsibility of the village maintenance type. 
Thus some hamlets have not joined in the general move, and others have split on the 
question. Another question that cannot be answered at the moment is, how far was 
the earlier hamlet system a result of tendencies towards violence and strife in the 
society, and to what extent will such tendencies be overcome or intensified by the 
new arrangements ? 

It is of course one thing to say that a hamlet or village group has land in a new 
part of the country suitable for their migration, and quite another to say that each 
individual in the group will find such a move to be the best. Looking at the matter 
retrospectively, it is now possible to see that many of the answers given to adminis- 
trative enquiries were framed to assure the authorities that all would be well if they 
left the refugee camps immediately ; everything was subordinated to this end. 

The inheritance of land is mainly patrilineal ; but a man may work his wife’s 
land, and even, with the assent of her relatives, inherit a share in his mother’s land. 
This means that individual members of a clan, instead of inheriting land jointly 
from a common ancestor, often inherit and claim land in different parts of the country 
through matrilineal or marital influences. A clan, however, lives together and its 
members work land near their residence. Because of influences which lie outside 
the direct patrilineal line, or because of fragmentation, the person who has senior 
authority over this land may or may not be the genealogically senior member of 
the clan. At any rate, he is given a special title, enda mamo, or “ father of the 
land.” If the clan finds it necessary to move its residence, it will also probably 
move its land-use area. This involves a change in the balance of land authority 
and the emergence possibly of a new enda mamo. This has in fact happened in several 
of the new villages. 

At the time of my visit to the area in April, it was confidently expected that 
once the people started building homes on the new sites, all would be well. In fact 
the situation is much more fluid and unsettled. The Putemo people, for instance, 
who had moved to a site almost contiguous with the magnificent new village of 
Sairope, had not yet settled questions of garden land. The village site was given 
to them by the Sairope people, but this meant removing themselves several hours 
away from the old garden lands, and they had not worked out to what extent they 
could claim land closer to them. In many cases individuals, say of the Popota 
hamlet, would agree to move with the hamlet. When they started building their 
home or inspecting the ground the real consequences of the move came home to 
them : it was not then merely an academic question. They considered alternative 
sites—their own near other new villages, their wife’s, and their mother’s. Often 
too the wife, on her return from Ilimo, would have something fresh to say about 
choice of site. Moves and uncertainty were frequent and it may be months before 
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the final situation is satisfactorily sorted out. In such ways, incidentally, it is 
probable that new clans are formed. 

Another factor which must inevitably delay re-building is the activity needed to 
re-establish social connections. When I was at Popota village one week-end I 
checked on food that was being eaten, and found that although the children were 
carefully fed with nuts, pumpkin tops and other valuable foods, the adults were 
either going without food altogether or eating the despised wild yam ; their taro 
gardens were rotten or choked with weeds. I noticed with surprise a group of people, 
heavily laden with bags of taro, hurrying along the road. They walked straight 
into the village and up to a house, and a few minutes later I heard the noise of crying 
and wailing. A group of nine people were sitting in two rows facing each other 
under the shadow of a humpy. The relationship of the whole group, with the 
exception of two unrelated village women, is expressed in the following diagram 
(capitals signifies men, lower case women). 


SOV EHO 
Purari=OSIEMBO KERAH Ejjobe EUBA Tunia DZAVURA 


| | 
Seregeza=UR bea Dzigari 
infant 


Kerahu and Ejobe lived in Popota, and their daughter Seregeza married a 
Sasembata man. When the volcano erupted parents and daughter were evacuated 
in different directions, and although from time to time they heard news of each other 
they were unable to see each other. When they returned to their villages the 
daughter’s first thought was to visit her parents, but this could not be done until a 
humpy had been built and a present of food collected. On this day that they met 
the procedure was almost automatic : it was like a well-rehearsed play in which every 
actor knew his part. Seregeza sat down with her baby, and her father gently cried 
by her side. Her mother sat in front of her, embracing her and crying in a wail : 

Nau kakare teto tungenu 

Tjota pouta teto tungenu. 
This was translated for me as “ I am the girl who was chased away, to other countries, 
other places chased away.” Meanwhile Urupa and his family squatted on mats 
facing the crying group and chewing areca nut, and Purari with a village woman 
relieved Seregeza of her bag of taro and began peeling it. The wailing continued for 
about an hour, other friends and relatives joining the group, and then conversation 
became general and food was eaten. 

In such ways are the social connections remade. And some thought and 
activity is being devoted to other ends as well—the dance, for instance. Although 
there was no desire evident to conduct large mortuary feasts for those who had been 
killed, it may be expected that, as gardens come back into bearing, individuals will 
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remember the dead in such ways. In the meantime one may hear the drums beating 
in some villages as the men spontaneously come together for recreation and practice. 

The programme of reconstruction, then, is very much a matter of the allocation 
of time between such ends. To regard it simply as a matter of building houses and 
making gardens would be a mistake. But even within that simple framework the 
rate of reconstruction is dependant upon the availability of resources and the 
organization of work. It was estimated that the re-established population would 
have about five acres of land per head outside the danger perimeter—over 100 to the 
square mile. This is small compared with other areas of Papua, but it is held to be 
sufficient to maintain present standards of shifting cultivation. The forest building 
resources, with the possible exception of grass and sago thatch, appear to be adequate 
for immediate purposes, and it is hoped that thatch can be imported from near by 
areas. But there are indications, as we shall see, that agricultural requirements 
may alter; and it is not certain what effect this dense population will have on 
permanent timber resources. As against this, the people are permitted to extend 
gardens into the danger perimeter provided they do not stay there overnight. 
Unfortunately the immediate benefits of this are reduced by the fact that taro and 
other gardens are choked by weeds and the roots have in many cases rotted. It 
will take time to build up a stock of reliable seed and to turn this into good crops. 

Papuans, and particularly the Orokaiva, work with great vim and energy when 
they can work as a team, within sight and sound of each other. The melodious 
song that rose as village groups combined to fell the forest on their new sites was 
exciting, and as the song died away the rhythm of the work continued, this time 
accompanied by back-chat and joking. All reconstruction work cannot take place 
with such groups—timber and cane materials, for instance, are gathered by people 
working apart from each other. But attempts were made to increase the frequency 
of directly co-operative work by a typical modern Papuan device, the allocation of 
work days by village constables and councillors, acting after a village meeting. 
The custom of Government Day, the day a week which is set aside for village hygiene 
and improvement, is universal in Papua. To this has been added, in some cases, a 
Mission Day, set aside for work in support of Missions. From this it is an easy 
step to allocate work for the week in such a way that most villagers will be doing the 
same type of job on the same day, and hence the possibilities of co-operation are 
increased. In most of the reconstruction villages Monday and Wednesday were set 
aside for house building, Tuesday and Thursday for garden work, Friday for hygiene 
and road construction (the latter a most important activity in the area at the present 
time), and Saturday free or for Mission work. This calendar was somewhat com- 
plicated by the rather inopportune demand of the Mission for a tithe of labour to 
expand Mission stations in the area, a task that could well wait until the people 
are more settled. 


So far I have been writing mainly of the immediate problems of re-settlement. 
The Administration is however taking a much wider view and there is a great deal of 
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discussion as to the best method of undertaking community development to meet 
the desires of these people. Such desires of course cannot be taken for granted, and 
indeed the pre-eruption history of the people led many to believe that the time is 
not appropriate. Certainly any grandiose schemes must wait until the people are 
relieved of pressing immediate worries. But at the same time there seems to be a 
genuine change of heart. It is true that this change of heart is accompanied by a 
feeling of guilt, as I have pointed out before. Yet it would be folly to ignore it. 

I obtained many statements of the hopes of these people for the future. Some 
of them were clearly stimulated by experiences in the refugee camps. All of them 
contrasted their hopes for the future with their experiences of the past. Here are 
some that were given to me in the Popota, Hagenahambo area : 

“Our lack of progress is the European’s fault for not teaching us better.” 
(This point of view was very much in the minority.) 

“‘ We get knowledge from school, but we are race people. The European taught 
us very well, but it is hard for us to learn because of our race. All people say there is 
one name in Papua, but some go their own way. Australians learn just the same 
but they are superior because they pull together.”’ 

“We want the white man to come and teach us, but no one teaches the Papuan 
very good. How can we give white people good food or furniture, because we’re not 
taught properly ? But this time the Government helps us with food. It is time for 
us now to try hard to learn. We want natives and white man like one family. We 
were very bad when the volcano blew up. But now we want to help. We want 
to give what we can and we want to start a new life for ourselves.” 

How do the people conceive of this new life ?_ In the first place, it is to take place 
in a new environment, particularly with new villages and new roads as escape routes 
in case of a renewal of volcanic activity and as an outlet for produce. In the second 
place, it is to be related to the “‘ Co-operative’’; and this concept of the ‘‘ Co- 
operative” requires a great deal of explanation. 

Examination of files and interviews with the people show that the history of 
co-operation in the area covers the whole period following the expulsion of the 
Japanese*. It originally formed an extension of the Christian Co-operative 
Evangelist movement founded by the Anglican Mission, which appears to be successful 
in the Gona and other areas. The movement spread to the Kokoda sub-district, 
and to the intervening Periho group, by means of propagation by Mission teachers. 
Its first appearance in the Kokoda area caused some consternation in administrative 
circles, as the unauthorized collection of money always causes alarm. A most 
interesting report* was written by the Assistant District Officer, as a result of which 


3“ In addition to the co-operatives, numerous native commercial activities were begun by 
the Administration before the war. These included the compulsory planting of rubber, the trees 
now being tapped under contract to a European planter, and the native-owned but Administra- 
tion-managed coffee plantations, of which only Sangara has recently been worked.” 


*Memo. Mr. Yeoman to District Officer September 7, 1949, ‘‘ Co-operative Rumours Kokoda 
Sub-District.”’ 
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a Co-operative Officer was posted to the Northern Division. His later reports cast 
further light on the nature of the movement. 


When the movement first appeared in Kokoda its apparent objects were to 
produce rice, as did the more regular co-operatives of the coast, and to build a store 
at Killerton, the port, apparently with the object of cutting costs. The rumours 
held that it was an order from the King that co-operatives should be formed, and 
that there had hitherto been no co-operatives in the area because the Government 
was angry with the natives for killing some Europeans during the war. Further, 
the co-operatives would have “ bosses’ appointed by the mission teacher who led 
the movement, and as a result of their activities the white people would leave Papua 
and the villagers would be in charge of their own affairs. At this point the movement 
seems to be very similar to a watered-down version of the ‘‘ Masinga Rule ’”’ movement 


of the Solomons; but there is no clear evidence that there was actually a cargo 
cult. 


The first duty of the Co-operative Officer was to regularize the position of these 
people, and to do this he visited the villages to obtain lists of contributors of money 
He met with some resistance as a government agent, but seems to have been very 
successful in obtaining public confidence and in most cases lists were made. In 
accordance with official policy, the money was then handed back to the contributors, 
with the promise that regular co-operative activity would be supported and that 
contributions could be collected again when the people were ready for it. The Officer 
then moved to the Periho area, where the same situation obtained, and began to 
hull rice. At this stage the volcano erupted. 


The reports of the Co-operative Officer at this time were frankly pessimistic. 
Many people refused to allow him to hull the rice when it was grown, though demon- 
stration hulling tended to alter their viewpoint. The Officer interpreted this as 
showing that the people did not understand the objects of their activity, and that 
they were not ready for co-operation. In fact, however, the position was complicated 
by the way in which the co-operatives had grown up as Mission-sponsored organiza- 
tions, and the resistance seems to have been not so much to the idea of production, 
but to the intrusion of Government in a field the people wanted to keep for themselves, 
with Mission assistance. Government assistance was nevertheless very necessary, 
as the Mission had allowed crops to ripen without hulling and in general took an 
unrealistic view of business aspects of the movement. 

At the same time it is true that the people were vague and mystical about their 
activity. Co-operative gardens and co-operative houses were made. The gardens 
were to produce rice and vegetables for sale. The principal feature of the activity 
seems, however, to have been religious rather than agricultural. A cross was erected 
overlooking the garden, and prayers were said before activity took place. The 
gardens were far too small to be economical—smaller indeed than many gardens of 


5 Co-operative Inspection Reports 1950-51, Co-operative Officer Northern Division to 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


, 
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individual villagers. The houses were built on a standard pattern, not, as might be 
thought, to act as warehouses or storehouses or as offices, but as eating places for the 
co-operators. Long tables and benches were erected in them where meals were eaten 
on return from work. The whole movement seems to have been built upon faith— 
faith in God’s assistance, and faith that, if certain procedures were adopted, certain 
results would follow. 


Despite these very grave disadvantages, the future for native enterprise is not 
necessarily bad. ‘‘ Co-operation ’”’ to these people does not necessarily mean co- 
operation in our sense. The word is used by them sometimes to mean nothing more 
than rice-production, sometimes to indicate the house built for the co-operators, 
sometimes simply meaning a better way of life. The Northern Division is remarkable 
for the variety of agricultural experiment that has taken place over a number of 
years. There are native owned rubber and coffee plantations, excellent citrus fruit 
is grown, and a wide variety of introduced vegetables have been planted and 
marketed. It may turn out that co-operative finance and marketing is more useful 
than co-operative production and that rice is not the most suitable crop. The whole 
matter needs skilled agricultural investigation and much more discussion with the 
people. But there is no doubt that some form of native business activity is required. 
And despite the ravages of the volcano there is still a fund of ready cash available 
for initial capital outlay. The Mission holds several hundred pounds on behalf of 
co-operators, and there are several hundred more still held by co-operative officials 
in village boxes. In addition to this money already subscribed, the people still 
have savings. I examined, for instance, thirteen savings bank books as a sample 
for the Hagenahambo-Timbeki-Popota people. The money in these originated 
entirely from War Damage Compensation payments, and there was an average of £4 
held in balance, in a range from {1 17s. to{8 1s. In addition the same people stated 
that they had money in boxes, with an average of just under {10, in a range from 
nil to £2 to £39. It is impossible to work out from this sample the money likely to 
be held in the whole area ;. but it does indicate that there is capital available for 
minor equipment. 

The general desire for co-operation and community development which, in a 
vague way, underlies the present aspirations of the people, raises numerous problems 
of a technical nature. Mass literacy, education in bookkeeping and technical trades, 
medical services, agricultural research and extension, all have their part to play, and 
political organizations have to be devised which are suitable instruments of control 
for these backward people. The role of anthropology in such a situation, which is 
becoming more and more common in the Pacific, is not only one of research to 
delineate the starting line of change. We need to know a great deal more about the 
ways in which people react to such stimuli and the way in which adjustments are 
made within native society over periods of time. Knowledge of adjustments which 
come through migration would have been particularly valuable in the Lamington 
situation. There is a need to perfect techniques of interpreting the hopes of people 
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with limited horizons, so that they may be translated into realistic programmes 
given available resources. Applied anthropologists should be able to tell when 
administrators are pressing too hard, or, conversely, not giving enough lead; and 
what stresses and strains are likely to result when this is the case. To a certain 
extent this can be done quite rapidly by systematizing the enquiry and concentrating 
on critical points such as violence or non-violence in family relations, adequacy of 
resources, and a genealogical approach to land tenure and inheritance. But applied 
anthropology must attempt to go further than pointing to critical phases of an 
already-evolving policy. It should be able to evolve a theory which would enable 
the administrator to avoid or at least adequately reduce crises before they occur ; 
in other words to predict. The existence of numerous variables may be a valid 
excuse for not achieving perfect accuracy ; but the time has come to write our theory 
in terms of social change, and in such a way that it can be tested in administrative 
practice, which is anthropological experiment. 


Note 


The following legend, recorded in a Patrol Report by Mr. Atkinson in 1948, is not without 
interest : 

Long ago a man, a woman and a dog went up into the area which was then flat land with 
no hills. The man wished to have intercourse with the woman and she consented, thereby 
doing wrong. They did not return to the village but lived in the area. The people did not 
see them again but periodically used to ask how they were by shouting into the bush. First 
they learnt the dog had died, then the man (the man’s spirit told them the last fact). The 
hills appeared and it was always cold and wet on top. It is not good for people to go into 
the area. 


CyriL S. BELSHAW. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF ARNHEM LAND 
I. WESTERN ARNHEM LAND 
By A. P. Erxin, R. M. BERNDT and C. H. BERNDT 


THE REGION 

HIS account of the social organization of western Arnhem Land, Northern 

Territory of Australia, concerns more particularly the Gunwinggu (Gunwingu) 
and Maung (Maun) tribal groups. The western region of Arnhem Land includes 
the Goulburn Islands, Oenpelli and the Liverpool River region ; it is bordered on 
the west by the “ buffalo country,” on the south-west and south-east by the Rem- 
barnga (Rembarna) and allied groups, on the north-east and east by the “ Malag ”’ 
culture,? and on the north by the Arafura Sea. It contains to-day remnants of 
tribes having a common cultural heritage, but speaking different languages. Original 
groups have in some cases become extinct (e.g. the Maneridji, Maneri or Manger, of 
Gunbalanja swamp and the country about Oenpelli, who lived in the rock-shelters 
and were chiefly responsible for the paintings in those galleries), or have been 
culturally submerged by more dominant groups (e.g. the Maung of North and South 
Goulburn Islands and the Marlgu of Croker Island) and have had their country 
occupied by surrounding groups; to-day, therefore, a fundamentally common 
pattern extends from Oenpelli to Goulburn Islands, and east to the K ing and Liverpool 
Rivers. The dominant tribal groups in this region are the Gunwinggu (known to 
the Maung at Goulburn Islands as the Neingu), Gunbalan (known to the Maung as 
the Walang), Jiwadja (or Juwadja), Gunavidji (or Gunabwidji), and Nagara; the 
Maung, although their culture (but not their language) has been largely superseded 
by mainland forms, are still numerically strong. 


The Gunwinggu came originally from the hilly country south of Goulburn 
Island, meeting the Maung a little south of Tor Rock, one of the best known land- 
marks of western Arnhem Land. They were in the main people of the rocky country. 
Their tribal territory extended north towards (but not including) Sandy Creek, 
where they again met the Maung, and south-east to the head of Cooper’s Creek, and 


1 For a brief account of their culture and social life, see R. and C. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour 
in Western Arnhem Land, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 16, New York, 1951, 
and R. and C. Berndt, Arnhem Land, Its History and Its People, F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne 
(for publication). Field work was carried out in this region by R. and C. Berndt under the 
auspices of the National Research Council and the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Sydney, in 1947, and again in 1949-50 under the same Department with research grants from the 
Research Committee of the University of Sydney. A survey of the region was made by A. P. 
Elkin in 1946, and research carried out by the same worker in southern Arnhem Land at various 
periods since. 


2 A western Arnhem Land term for the clans and linguistic groups to the east, from Cape 
Stewart to Caledon Bay. 
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part of the King River. They took in also the country around the Gumader swamps 
and creeks east of Oenpelli. This important tribe contained minor divisions: the 
coastal people, who were affiliated with the Maung, Jiwadja and Walayn (Gunbalan) ; 
the hill people (the ‘“‘ true” Gunwinggu), associated with the Danbun; and the 
eastern beach, bush and river Gunwinggu around the lower reaches of the Liverpool 
River and the Margulitban (or Marwulitban). Within this tribe one language is 
spoken, with various local dialectic differences. 

The Gunbalan tribal country was historically situated around Junction Bay. 
They appear to have been closely allied to the Maung but, though using Maung to 
some extent, represented a definite linguistic group. 


The Jiwadja* were located in earlier days around the Cobourg Peninsula and 
Cape Don,‘ and on the mainland opposite Croker Island, around Port Essington 
and Malay Bay ; they adjoined and were allied to the Gagadju. The Jiwadja also 
came as far as Tor Rock, Malkanala Plain and Marbu Creek, mixed with the Maung 
at Sandy Creek and adjoined the Damurag (Amarag). The Gunavidji share the 
coast with the Nagara near the mouth of the Liverpool River, on the east bank, and 
are more properly beach and jungle people. They come into contact with the 
Marina (Cape Stewart people) and Burara (inland group), who are more closely 
allied to the eastern tribes about Milingimbi and central Arnhem Land (e.g. Rembarna 
or Reinbaraya, “ Wagilag’’ and Ritarnu). On the eastern banks of the Liverpool 
River and in the jungles are the Gungurulguni (or Gungarawoni), allied to the 
Gunavidji and Nagara, and the Gadjalibi on the beach side of the Liverpool, merging 
with the Nagara. The Maung (whose language is called Gunmaruy by the Gun- 
winggu) occupy North and South Goulburn Islands and the mainland around the 
mouth of Sandy Creek, meeting the Jiwadja at Malay Bay and the Walay at Junction 
Bay. 

Less powerful groups, now few in number, were the Marlgu of Croker Island, 
and the almost extinct Maneridji of Oenpelli. The Weni (or Wenei), adjoining and 
-allied to the Maneridji, on the east Alligator River close to Indjineiwamulg Landing 
(near Oenpelli Mission station), and the Erei (or Eri), who were situated a little 
further up the river along Red Lily Lagoon, Arawala Plain and Indjemandagab 
Hill, are now extinct. Also virtually extinct are the Rereri from the top of the east 
Alligator River, and the Wuninag (or Uninang) from the east Alligator River south- 
west. of Oenpelli, at Wurunang Hill and Uwoi Billabong. The Gundjeibmi, higher 
up the east Alligator on the western bank and around Mitjili Creek, were allied to 
the Gunwinggu ; but apparently they were more closely affiliated with south-western 
tribes stretching towards Pine Creek. The Auwur (or Arwur), west of the head 
of the same river, was another small group. The Damurag (Amarag) were also 


3 See B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, 1914, p. 46, who says they belong to 
Port Essington and are allied to the Kakadu (i.e. Gagadju). 


* The Cape Don people, although allied to the Jiwadja, spoke Urugu (or Wurugu) and were 
known by that name. East of Cape Don were the Garig, closely associated with the Jiwadja, 
as were the [)adalwuli, further east again, and the Manduwid, still further east along the coast. 
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located around Cooper’s Creek, and close to the Gunwinggu at Nimbuwa Hill, as 
well as around the east Alligator to Apal Plain north-west of Oenpelli, where they 
adjoined the Maneridji. They were allied to the Wareidbug, who extended inland 
from the Jiwadja down towards and west of Oenpelli, near Aridjin Plain on the 
other side of Cooper’s Creek, and who were closely allied to the Gagadju. The latter 
came up to the east Alligator, from Ginjanbila to Mitjili Creek and along Field River ; 
they were found too on the southern Alligator River, and were affiliated with the 
Jiwadja on the north and the Rembarna on the south-east. The Iadulg (or IJadug) 
were adjacent to the mouths of the south and east Alligator Rivers, on Field Island, 
and were allied to the Gagadju ; so were the Djarug, who were further inland near 
Mitjili Creek. The Gundanbun (known more correctly as the Danbun) are south- 
east of Oenpelli in stony country, and allied to the Gunwinggu. The Maiali, also 
allied to the Gunwinggu, are close to the Danbun and Gundjeibmi, and have affilia- 
tions with the Djauun (Djauwun or Djawin) towards Pine Creek. South-west of 
Oenpelli near Bamboo Creek were the Ambugula (or Numbugala), while at the top 
of the Alligator River the Banidja (or Buneidja) language was spoken; between 
these groups and further south-west were the Wada, Widjilg, Bugonidja, Dumbu, 
Gundudj, Bugula and south Djauun, who do not come under consideration here. 
The Rembarna around the top of the Liverpool, and towards the Bulman Gorge 
and Creek in south-western Arnhem Land, also come, occasionally, into Oenpelli, 
and even towards Milingimbi, just as they have drifted westwards to the main 
North-South Road and European settlements (Darwin, Maranboy, Katherine, etc.). 
The Djauun and Dalagan from the top of the Katherine Gorge also join and mix 
with some of the more outlying western Arnhem Land groups. 

A special feature of the social organization of the western region of Arnhem Land, 
or at least of the northern part of it, is the combination of phratries with moieties, 
and of both with the subsection system which has been spreading there from the 
south. These three forms of grouping are matrilineal, direct in the first two, and 
indirect in the third, and so can be easily correlated with one another. There is, 
however, a fourth, the hitherto unrecorded namanamaidj, which is patrilineal. 
It was the original patrilocal, exogamous, small land-owning group, with its common 
inheritance of personal names. Tribal membership and linguistic inheritance are 
also patrilineal, though some distortion occurs as the result of migrations and of the 
mingling of groups of various tribes. 


THE PHRATRY 
The phratry is a named matrilineal exogamous non-local subdivision of, or 
group within, the tribe. The name is not totemic, but each phratry has a number of 
totems included in it, an example of the extension of the classificatory function of 
social groups in Aboriginal social structure, to include natural phenomena and 
5A. P. Elkin, “‘ The Complexity of Social Organization in Arnhem Land,” Southwestern 


Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1950, pp. 3-16. 
BB 
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species. Moreover, each phratry has a main totem, so that a person of, say, jariwurig 
phratry, may be referred to as juygu, fire, and so on. This grouping, therefore, is 
similar to the normal matrilineal social totemism of south-east Australia. 

There are however two differences. First, the real phratry name, which is not 
totemic, may be related mythologically to some cult-hero, or even spirit or earth- 
mother, as is the case with the phratries on Melville and Bathurst Islands, where, 
too, the phratries are also local divisions. The same might have been the case also 
for the Iwaidja (Jiwadja) of Port Essington, if Spencer’s suggestion be correct.® 
On the other hand, as Spencer did not record phratries for Oenpelli, where he spent 
some time, it is possible that this form of grouping has spread into the area and to the 
Gunwinggu tribe since his visit in 1911. His work there was amongst Kakadu people 
(Gagadju), who, however, were not in their home territory. This extended in a 
semi-circular fashion from the west around by the south and south-east, being a 
link between the Jiwadja of the north-west and the Rembarnga (Rembarya) on the 
south-east of Oenpelli. It is possible that the phratry system had not yet been 
adopted in 1911 by the Gagadju, or else had been missed by Spencer because the 
members of the tribe he knew were outside their own country. The second difference 
between the phratry system of the region and matrilineal social totemic clans is 
that the number of phratries is not static and can be increased if population and 
marriage requirements so demand. This has been seen to occur in Melville and 
Bathurst Islands, where the three of 1929 are now five, one admittedly being of 
recent origin.? In the Goulburn Island, Oenpelli, Liverpool River region too, in 
addition to the four phratries which are stabilized in the Gunwinggu, there are two 
others. One of these, nabiwul, is sometimes equated to the regular jartwurig phratry, 
but it is sometimes given as an extra phratry ; it seems therefore that an additional 
group for the purpose of marriage and descent is coming into being. Nabiwul means 
“wild honey ”’ or bee, but so far we have found no evidence that this is of any 
totemic or “ritual” significance. There is, in addition, a phratry, inimijanbalag, 
which is said to have come from the Jiwadja and Gagadju side ; it is associated with 
the march-fly (widjin) “‘ dreaming ’’ or totem. As far as we know, these are only 
isolated cases.® 


Thus, whatever be the mythological origin of the phratries, new ones can be 
established by deliberate decision, by fission from an existing phratry, as on Melville 
and Bathurst Islands and as apparently also in this western Arnhem Land region ; 
and further, a phratry can be adopted or copied by one tribe from another. Finally, 


®C. W. Hart, ‘‘ The Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 12, 
pp. 167-180; B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, p. 46. 


? This has been examined in the field independently and on different occasions between 
1946 and 1948 by the three writers, and also discussed with Father McGrath who spent many 
years on the Mission in these islands, and was thoroughly conversant with the language. 

8 Jumbo Mugudu at Goulburn Island, who talks Maung, belongs to this phratry. His 
mother was Maung-Jiwadja, and his father Maung. A woman, Anambala, is another case ; 
she speaks Gunwinggu (Neil)gu), but says she is really Gagadju. At Oenpelli, this phratry is 
called djuned. 
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Maung Tribe 
Totem. Phratry. 
juygu (fire) O jarigarngulg 


muwan (sun) 


P jariwuriga 
R_ inimijanbalag 


Gunwinggu Tribe 
The first totem in each phratry group is the principal totem of the phratry. 


gunag, fire 

wuringal, firewood or any 
tree 

madin'yoinyoin, dugong 

madjindt, tortoise shell 

yanabaru, buffalo 

bulugt, bullock 

jamalalgun, poison snake 

bumb, dog 

wamba, shark 

lindu, horse 


gunduy, sun 
giya, crocodile 
galawan, goanna 
namangul, barramundi 
dadbt, brown snake 
nalwulgbil, hawk 
yamadul, eagle or rock 
black hawk 
mandubay, ironwood 
bud, fly 
muru, black flying fox 


manguy, wild honey (from 


tree and ground) 
yelelag, plain white 
cockatoo 


Phratry. 
O 


Jarigarngulg 


P 
Jariwuriga” 


R 


Inimijanbalag 


10 The Gagadju added garu, water, and gadagaiju, rain to P, 


Totem. 
warijad (stone) 
ubaidj (water) 
murwala (pandanus) 
widjin (march fly) 


gunwadi, stone 
manimunag, goose 
gedjelt, water snake 
yaljod, Rainbow snake 
gurugadjt, emu 
mangundur, white crane 
garamalg, stone axe 
yamaggari, catfish 
manbin, salt 
turtle 


water 


manbalg, pandanus 

gabo, green ant 

bindu, mosquito 

yaraidj, yellow crested 
white cockaioo 

guwalili, mullet 

gunwirbir, barracuda fish 


djuned (march fly) 
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the evidence suggests that in the area from Melville and Bathurst Islands, south-east 
across Coburg Peninsula (Jiwadja territory) towards the East Alligator river, the 
basic form of social organization was the grouping into matrilineal phratries, which in 
the north-west of the area were localized in the structure and by mythology but as 
they spread south-east, as far as we can tell, lost this aspect. Everywhere, however, 
the phratry includes a number of totems and of natural species and objects. Amongst 
the Maung, only one or two proper totems or ‘‘ Dreamings’”’ are given for each 
phratry, but the informants are very hazy about the significance of these, simply 
associating each totem with some particular tract of country.® In addition, however, 
all natural objects and species are allotted amongst the several phratries. Thus 
jarijaniy includes man-eating crocodile, fish-crocodile, barramundi, pelican, bamboo, 
a water-snake, fishing net, and falling stars. 

At Oenpelli, however, a principal ‘“‘ Dreaming” or totem, and also several 
others are given for the main phratries, and all alike have, or have had, at least 
indirect ceremonial significance. The totems for both groups are shown on p. 257. 
(The letters M, N, O, P, Q, R are for ease of reference to the phratries.) 


PHRATRIES, MOIETIES AND MARRIAGE 


There is no dual organization in Melville and Bathurst Islands nor on a large 
corner of the mainland opposite, from the Daly River north-east to and including 
the Cobourg Peninsula, and east of it. almost to Oenpelli and Goulburn Island. 
Whether or not the majority on the north of the Daly had phratry systems is 
uncertain, but elsewhere in this area it is, as we have seen, a basic form of social 
grouping. 

On top of the phratries a moiety organization has been grafted. Spencer saw 
no sign of the latter in rg1r at Oenpelli. In eastern Arnhem Land the named 
moieties, which are primarily ceremonial in function, are patrilineal, thus fitting in 
with the markedly patrilineal nature of the clans and dialects and clan countries 
there. As this form of ceremonial organization spread to the north-west, it was 
confronted with a strong matrilineal social organization, the direct matrilineal 
descent of the phratries. It became matrilineal, and each moiety was correlated 
with phratries which were ‘‘ mates ”’ to one another, but were not intermarrying. 
This grouping of phratries into “ mates ’’ seems to have preceded the moiety system. 
Certainly it prevailed amongst the Jiwadja, and still does on Melville and Bathurst 
Islands. 


* The following example demonstrates that in practice the dreaming is unrelated to one’s 
birth place, although the country of one’s birth can be associated with a dreaming, which often 
belongs to a dreaming other than that of one’s mother. Mondalmi, a Maurz, is an ubaidj 
(njindjarigarngulg) who was born at Wiwul on south Goulburn Island (Maung territory); but 
this country was both widjin and junggu, belonging to opposite moieties. Her son, Dadeinj, 
also an ubaid), was born at Wumirunmu, a salt-water beach near the King River (Maung). (The 
woman’s mother, Almadjalwin, also an ubaid), was born in the Wumara country of the Maung, 
located near Junction Bay. Mondalmi’s mother’s mother was an ubaidj of the Gundjirbara 
up, while her mother’s father was a jumggu, born at Sandy Creek, Maung country. Her 
ther’s father, a murwala, was a Maung, while her father’s mother was a junggu Maung.) 
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The correlation of the moieties and phratries is as follows : 

(The letters M, N, O, P, Q, R are for reference only.) The Maung use a feminine 
prefix, njin-, for the phratry names, when referring to females; the Gunwinggu, 
however, use only the one form. 


Moieties 
Nayaraidjgu Namadgu 
Darayaraidgu Madgu'madgu 
(Plural Form) (Plural Form) 
Phratry Phratry 
M jariwurig O jarigarngulg 
N jarijaniy P jariwuriga 
Q nabiwul R inimijanbalag 


There are feminine forms for the first pair of moiety names, yalyaraidjgu for 
nayaraidjgu, and yalmadgu, for namadgu. The Gagadju terms for the phratries 
are : 

M jar'mayeru O jarayulbu 
N jaradjul P jarabunadjiyt 
Q djimburawoidbu 

The moieties are exogamous."! A jarijaniy or a member of the companion 
phratry, jartwurig, marries into the opposite phratry, either jarigarngulg or jari- 
wurlga.12 The Aborigines state that, e.g., a jartwurig man marries a jarigarngulg 
woman, and their children belong to the latter’s phratry ; jariwurig’s father is 
jarigarngulg, while his mother and mother’s brother are jariwurig. Jariwurig calls 
jariwurlga mamam (Maung for “‘ husband-wife ’’) because jaritwuriga is the father of 
his mother and mother’s brother. Jariwurig calls jarijaniy ‘‘ brother,” ‘‘ because 
like his own group, and his mother and mother’s brother.” 

We have referred to a person’s having a second choice ; e.g. a jaritwurig marries, 
under this system, preferably a jarigarngulg; and the jariwurlga women are his 


11 Marriage within the moiety occurs, but is not common, and is almost tantamount to incest. 
E.g. Djamarerwona (ngalbulan subsection, mnjindjarijaning phratry, muwan dreaming, 
ngadbundudj ‘nganaraber'jara namanamaidj) a Gunavidji woman, married Gunun (namarang, 
jarijaning, muwan dreaming, ngadburung’djerg namanamaidj), a Gadjalibi. Gunun’s mother 
and father were unknown to the informant, and thought to be dead: but Djamarerwona’ s father 
is called Gabulumuga (nalwijug, jariwuriga, murwala dreaming, ngadburung’ nganaraber’jara 
namanamaidj), a Gunavidji, and her mother, Magamira (ngalamarang, jarijaning, muwan 
dreaming, ngadbundudj’nagu’vadug namanamaidj) is a Nagara woman speaking Gunavidji. 


12 But although a jarigarngulg may marry into either the jariwurig or jarijaning phratries, 
as well as into the nabiwui ‘‘ phratry,’’ the companion phratry of the same moiety, jariwuriga, 
may marry only either jariwurig or jarijaning, but not nabiwul. This distinction is not made 
clear by the Aborigines. 
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mamam (i.e. his other choice); within this group fall mainly his extra-marital 
partners, to an even greater extent than do the other women of his wife’s own phratry. 
That is, M—O and N-P are normally intermarrying pairs, while as a second choice 
M-P and N-O are also intermarrying pairs ; taking EGO as M, a male, and assuming 
that his parents (O and M) were married according to the first choice, he is descended 
bilaterally in a direct line from each one of the phratries : 

M, N, O, P refer to the phratry terms. 

English terms are abbreviated—e.g. F., father; m., mother, etc. EGO is a 
male ; capitals denote males and lower case females. x joins husband and wife ; 
| joins parent and children ; |_| joins brothers and sisters. 

F.F.F. ffm. F.M.F. fm.m. M.F.F. m.f.m. M.M.F. m.m.m. 


(P) x (N) (M) r (0) (N) x (P) (0) (M) 


F.F f.m. M. m.m 
(N) x (O) (P) i (M) 
| 
m 
(O) (M) 
EGO wife 
(M) x (O) 
---(second choice in the 
intermarrying moiety) 
x (P) 
SUBSECTIONS 


The subsection system was not recorded by Spencer at Oenpelli in 1912. As 
he spent two months amongst the Kakadju and other groups there and sought 
diligently for the system, we can be sure it was not there. It was, however, operating 
to the south amongst the Djauun, Jangman and Mangarai tribes on the upper 
Katherine and the upper Roper Rivers, whom he visited a little later. From this 
region it has since spread north to Oenpelli and even to Goulburn Islands, but not, 
apparently, in a more north-westerly direction to Cobourg Peninsula. The names 
of the subsections are mostly the same as amongst the Djauun. The spread of the 
system has been facilitated through meetings of different tribal groups for ceremonies 
and “ trade,”’ and hastened through greater movement and mixing of groups conse- 
quent on European settlement at Oenpelli and on the borders of Arnhem Land. 
Incidentally, informants at Oenpelli insisted that. the subsections were given to them 
by the Creative Mother, Waramurungoindji and by Wuragag (Tor Rock), her husband. 
This is an attempt to give the system mythological sanction. 
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There are two specially interesting features about the system in the Oenpelli 
region: first, one of the allowed alternate marriages is between succeeding 
generations, which is contrary to one of the functions of subsections, once the kinship 
system and marriage rules have been correlated with them. This, of course, suggests 
their comparatively recent diffusion. The second feature is that the subsections were 
brought into a region of cross-cousin marriage. As a result, thanks to the ingenuity 
of the Aborigines, a system which seemed to have its chief role in separating cross- 
cousins (that is, of the first degree) who should not marry (except as an alternate 
possibility, if not “‘own”’ cousins) from second-cousins (being children of cross- 
cousins) who should normally do so, has been as it were, reversed. These types of 
cousin are still grouped in different subsections, but the former is the norm, and the 
latter the alternate, but still correct, marriage. As a consequence, if the norm be 
consistently followed by the men concerned, a man’s descendants in the direct male 
line do not “‘ return’ to his own subsection, until the generation of his son’s son’s 
son’s children has been reached ; whereas in the normal subsection system correlated 
with the prohibition of cross-cousin marriage, a man and his son’s children belong 
to the same subsection.1* The normal system at Oenpelli is as follows: (The sign = 
connects intermarrying pairs of subsections, and the arrows the subsections of mother 
and child. The usual Oceania symbols, A! etc., are used for ease of reference. The 
subsection names are given in their masculine form with the prefix na-. The feminine 
prefix is yal-.) 


A! nayaridj = nawalgaidj 
>  nabulan = na(ga)yila < 
— nawamud = nagadjug Di<! 
—-—C? na(ga)maray = nabayani D*<—-—! 


It follows that a man and his son’s son cannot marry women of the same sub- 
section, except in the case of an alternate marriage. In the case of an alternate 
marriage, however, A! marries a woman of B?, and his son is D? who marries a woman 
of C! instead of C*, and so his children belong to A!, the subsection of their father’s 
father. But irrespective of the subsection of her husband, the offspring of a particular 
woman always belong to the subsection which is related to her own as child to mother. 

Incidentally, at Goulburn Island and Oenpelli some variations occur in the 
subsection names, nor is there any hard and fast rule about the pronunciation : 
e.g. A®, nabulainj or nawulainj ; B', nalwaidj or nawaidj ; D', nalwijug or nawijug ; 
and D?, nawayari, nalwoyart or nalgubwoy. 


18 A. P. Elkin, “‘ Marriage and Descent in East Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, 
Pp. 412-416; and the ‘“‘ Complexity of Social Organisation in Arnhem Land,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 7-9. 
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The Aborigines made it quite clear that marriage of nayaridj (A1) with na(ga)yila 
(B*) was quite right, a proper alternative to marriage of nayaridj (A!) with nawalgaidj 
(B*) and so on with A? and B?, C! and D?, and C? and D'. Indeed, at Oenpelli they 
gave the alternate marriages as being those regularly practised, and the norm (A! 
with B! as in the table) as alternate. 

Of course, if marriage with the alternate subsection be consistently followed by 
each generation, the same patrilineal descent ‘“ cycle” follows ; a man and his son’s 
son’s son’s children (but not his grandchildren) belong to the same subsection. 
That is, At=b*%-D!; A?=b'-D?; and D*=cl-A!l. But this cycle 
can be shortened, for example, by D!, the son of A! and b*, marrying c! according 
to the norm, for then the son’s son of A! could also be A!. This frequently happens. 

On Goulburn Island the same patterns of norm and alternate marriages prevail, 
but in addition there is another form of allowed marriage, which according to the 
usual theoretical interpretations of the subsection system is irregular or wrong, 
for they are marriages between successive generations. Thus nabulan (A?) is given 
as marrying nabayari (d*) ; C!=b!; C?=b!; and B!=c!. In each case the marriage 
is between a man and a “ father’s sister” ; this will be discussed later.14 


SUBSECTIONS, PHRATRIES AND MOIETIES 

As each phratry is a never-ending matrilineal descent line, it follows that it 
will include a matrilineal cycle of four subsections ; thus M, jariwurig, includes the 
cycle a!—c*-a*-cl-a! and this is true also of phratry N, jarijaniy. Likewise, O, jari- 
garngulg, includes the subsection cycle b!-d*-b*-d'-b!, and so does P, jariwuriga. 
The new phratry, sabiwul, with only a mother-child pair of subsections (b*~d?), 
has not yet become fully developed. In time it would lengthen its line to b\~d*~b? 
and so become a cycle. Being correlated with the phratries, the subsections are 
automatically correlated also with the moieties, and with the exogamous nature of 
the latter. Not even the alternate subsection marriages infringe this rule. Still, 
occasional endogamous marriages do occur, but they are ‘‘ wrong.” 

The western Arnhem Land correlation of matrilineal moieties and phratries 
with the subsections is as follows : 


Matrilineal 
moieties .. NADQARAIDJGU NAMADGU 

Phratries .. M jariwurig O jarigarngulg nabiwul 
N jarijanty P jariwurlga 

Subsections .. A! nayaridj B! nawalgaidj B? nagayila 
A? nabulan B? na(ga)yila D! nagadjug 
Cl nawamud D! nagadjug 
C? na(ga)maray D? nabayari 


_ 4 Other forms of marriage do occur, but they are termed gunwari, ‘‘ not touch ” (or “‘ some- 
thing wrong ”’), and they are considered quite irregular. In any case the children’s subsections 
depend in every case on those of their mothers. 
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The subsections, it should be noted, are only related to the “ Dreamings ”’ 
through the phratries : a nayaraidjgu subsection can belong to either a fire dreaming 
jariwurig or a sun dreaming jarijaniy, while a namadgu subsection can belong to a 
stone or water dreaming, jarigarngulg, a pandanus jartwuriga, or a march fly imimi- 
janbalag. 

It is obvious that the new phratry, nabiwul, with only a mother-child pair of 
subsections, has not yet become fully developed. In time it would do so. 

The movement of Mission boats from eastern Arnhem Land to Darwin, calling 
at Goulburn Island en route, and the increased desire to see Darwin and places in its 
vicinity, which was aroused by the contact of eastern Arnhem Landers with the air 
force camps during the war, has resulted in fairly constant intercourse between the 
Aborigines of east and west Arnhem Land. Men from the east spend time in the 
Oenpelli region on their way to and fro. They also meet sometimes in the upper 
Katherine and/or around Darwin. 

On such occasions, the easterners take part in ceremonies which happen to be 
in progress, especially the maretin, which has a wide distribution. In this the moiety 
grouping is important, each moiety being the owner of, and responsible for, its own 
series of myths, symbols and ceremonies. But this presents a problem. In east 
Arnhem Land the moieties are patrilineal, being correlated with very strong localized 
patrilineal clan and linguistic groupings. When, then, the subsection system spread 
there, it was correlated with the patrilineal moieties, named Dua and Jiritja, as 
follows : 


Patrilineal 
moieties Jiritja Dua 


Subsections yaridj balay (or wattban) 


bulain = gelay (or ganila) 
goidjag = wamud 
bayardi = gamaray 


These terms are the same as, or variants of, those in use at Oenpelli, where, 
however, they are divided between the matrilineal moieties. As a result a wamud or 
gamaray of the Dua moiety in the east, visiting Oenpelli, takes part in the Nayaraidjgu 
ceremonies along with the nayaridj and nabulan men there. But the Jiritja moiety, 
and not the Dua, has been equated by the westerners to their own Nayaraidjgu, 
while their Namadgu is equated to Dua. Therefore those wamud and gamaray 
men, who were Dua at home, become /Jiritja when in the west. Likewise, eastern 
gotdjag and bayardi men of the Jiritja moiety in their own region, become Dua 
moiety (nagadjug and nabayari) in the west. The other four subsections do not 
change their moieties. That is, naridj and bulain, who are Jiritja in the east, 
remain so in the west ; and likewise balay and gelay (gayila) remain Dua. 

Behind this apparent puzzle is the need to equate subsections, correlated to 
moieties here matrilineal and there patrilineal ; and at the same time to accept the 
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wide-spreading patrilineal ceremonial moieties, Dua and Jiritja. To simplify the 
equation, it was found that the Oenpelli people subdivided or ‘‘ cut ” each of their 
own matrilineal moieties of four subsections into two groups, a Dua and a Jiritja, 
each of which in its turn consisted of two subsections, as follows : 


Nayaraidjgu Namadgu 
nayaridj A} B! nawalgaidj 
Dus A? B* nagayila 
nawamud = C1 nagadjug 
nagamaray CC? D? nabayan 


Thus, the two matrilineal descent cycles of four subsections each, and the 
patrilineal descent lines of (normally) four subsections each, are distinguished by the 
combination of the two sets of moieties. So the father’s son will belong to his own 
ceremonial moiety and be a proper heir to his knowledge and ceremonies and, at the 
same time, the son will also belong to his mother’s matrilineal moiety. This ingenious 
equating and combining has been going on before our eyes.15 


THE SUBSECTION AND KINSHIP 


The Aborigines of this region are attempting to adjust their particular kinship 
systems to the subsections, which are being used more frequently. The following 
tables have been arranged according to the conventional reciprocals, as discrepancies 
and variations occur. The first represents this correlation from the Goulburn Island 
(Maung) viewpoint. 

English equivalents to the native relationship terms are given. Subsections 
are indicated in the usual way. Kinship terms in capitals indicate males, and in 
lower case, females. 

EGO, a male of A?, calls... 

C2 JIDJI (EGO’s mother’s brother) 

C1 ganjuy (sister’s child) 

A! wiwi (mother’s mother) 

B? mamam (wife) or BUN JI (father) 

Dt DAWIN (nephew of father ; i.e. EGO’s father’s sister’s son) 

B? mamam (wife) 

D? wilubilu (‘‘ aunt ”’—i.e. mother’s brother’s wife or father’s sister’s 
daughter ; the latter one EGO can marry, but it is considered 
“a little bit wrong ’”’) 

The next table is according to a Maung woman informant and is taken from a 
genealogy.1* 


15 Compare the same process, referred to for the Ngalgpan and Rembarnga, in A. P. Elkin, 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, pp. 15-16. 


16 Recorded by C. Berndt ; Mondalmi, Maung, Goulburn Island. 
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b? a woman, calls: 

B? MAWID (i.e., brother ; or Ego’s mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s 
son) or IDJI (Ego’s mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter's 
husband’s sister’s husband) 

b? dala (sister) or yaija (actual blood relationship to Ego unknown: 
yaya is “ child,” woman speaking) 

B! WIWI (Ego’s mother’s mother’s brother) or DAIJA (actual blood 
relationship to Ego unknown) 

b! = wiwt (Ego’s mother’s mother) or yaija (Ego calls this woman’s mother, 
a yalwijug, lala (i.e. sister), while she calls her husband, a namaray, 
BUNJI (i.e. father)) 

D! DAIJA (or MULA, a Gunwinggu alternate term; reciprocal 
“mother ’’), MAWID (Ego’s father’s sister’s daughter’s husband) 
or WAWUL (alternately DJANBURAIDJBOD, reciprocal 
anjuray, or nimburaidjboy ; i.e. husband’s father) 

d! = yaija or wulubulu (an actual relative only is referred to by this term. 
In this case, Ego’s mother’s mother’s mother; Ego’s children 
call this relative “‘ sister ”’) 

D? IDJI (mother’s brother) or MAWID (Ego’s mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter’s son ; also Ego’s mother’s half-sister’s 
son) 

gamumuy (mother) 

At BUNJI (actual blood relationship unknown, “ father ’’) or MANMAN 
(Ego’s mother’s brother’s son’s wife’s present lover) 

a! wilubilu (Ego’s mother’s brother’s wife) or yanuy (Ego’s mother’s 
mother’s sister’s daughter’s son’s wife) 

A? MAMAM (Ego’s mother’s mother’s brother’s son, and mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s son) JJAWIN (Ego’s mother’s half-sister’s 
husband) or BUNJI (Ego’s mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s 
daughter’s daughter’s daughter’s husband: also a “ long-way ” 
relative, who married a woman Ego calls gamumuzy, the child of 
Ego’s mother’s father’s daughter). 

a®  manman (actual father’s mother) or wilubilu (married to a man 
called by Ego WIWI (a nawijug) 

Ct BUNJI (actual father), MAWID (husband of brother’s wife ; identifies 
him with “brother ’’), or MAMAM (actual blood relationship 
unknown) 

ct wilubtlu (actual father’s sister) or yanuy (brother’s wife) 

C2 WILGUMU (actual spouse), BUNJI (having the same WIWI as 
Ego’s father; or a father’s sister’s son who is really 
MAUWALWIN, but because he was the leader of one Maung 
group, known as “ King of the South Island,” Ego called him 
“father ’’), or NAWIN (mother’s brother’s children) 
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c?. yanuy (husband’s sister), yawin (mother’s brother’s children), wilubilu 
(actual blood relationship unknown), or manman (actual blood 
relationship unknown). 

However, according to theory alone, the kinship terms used between the sub- 
sections vary from the above tables, because the kinship terms alter according to the 
type of marriage (or marriages) within the genealogical framework. The theoretical 
or ideal terms (Maung) for the subsection members follow. 


Regular, according to Goulburn Island and Oenpelli Subsection System (completing 
the cycle) : 

A! as EGO calls B! mamam, wife ; D? JAWIN, son ; C? yarinburaidjboy, son’s 
wife ; A2 WAWUL, son’s son ; B? manman; son’s son’s wife ; D! BUNJI, 
son’s son’s son; C! gamumuy, son’s son’s son’s wife; A! MAWID, son’s 
son’s son’s son. 

According to the Normal Alternatives (completing the cycle) : 

Al as EGO calls B® maman ; D' DAWIN ; C? yarinburaidjbou ; A? WAWUL; 
B! manman; D? BUNJI; gamumuy ; A’ MAWID. 

According to the father’s being regularly married, and the son alternatively married 
(t.e. bring son’s son back to father’s subsection) : 


Alas EGO calls B! mamam ; D? QDAWIN ; C! yarinburaidjboy ; A1 WAWUL. 


According to the son’s being regularly married, and the father alternatively married 
(t.e. bring son’s son back to father’s subsection) : 


Al as EGO calls B® mamam ; D' DAWIN ; C! yarinburaidjboy ; A1 WAWUL. 


THE KINSHIP SYSTEMS 
Gunwinggu. 


The formal study of genealogies made during an introductory period of field 
work at Oenpelli showed the Gunwinggu kinship system to be of the simple Kariera 
type. This is primarily based on a rule of preferred marriage with either cross-cousin, 
descent being traced through two lines only. Such a system does not require many 
kinship terms.17 However, a second and longer period of work, carried out in the 
native language, revealed that the kinship system was not strictly of this type, but 
depended on the choice of a wife who was a gagali (i.e. f.sr.d.d.d., m.b.d.d.d., etc.), 
while the ganjulg (m.b.d. or f.sr.d.) was not considered a “ proper” wife, although 
actual marriage with a ganjulg was also regular. The error arose from considering 
the ganjulg to be the veal wife, and gagali an alternative,!® thus indicating a Kariera 
system. 


17 A, P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, pp. 53-57. 


18 A further confusion exists in Gundebi, when a gagali is on certain occasions referred to as 
a ganjulg. Gundebi is a special system of relationship terms, in which the terms used depend 
on the relationship to one another of the speaker, the person addressed and the person spoken 
about. This will be dealt with later in a separate paper. 
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In order to facilitate reference to the more involved Gunwinggu kinship tables discussed in the main bod 


F A 
FF. x fm. M.F. x mm 
MAWA maga MAMAM | gagag 
| 
| | | 
F. x m. ube. 
DABAD | garay DADJADJ beilu 
| 
| | | 
M.Br.D.S.S. xX SF. EGO x (ist choice) 
M.Br.D.D.S. jabog Br. gagalt 
GAGALI GOGOG (m.br.d.s.d. ; m.br.d.d.d. ; 
(1st choice) m.m.br.d.d.) 

M.Br.S. x (2nd choice) 

F.Sr.S. ganjulg 
GAN JULG (m.br.d.; f.sr.d.) GA 
(2nd choice) | 

| 
| | | | 
— xX S¢eS. sr.d. xX —— Sr.S. x — s.d. xX —— x 
gaygin GADGIN gaygin GULUN 
Sr.s. chdn. Sr.d. chdn. Sr.s. chdn. Sr.d. chdn. S.chdn. 
mawa gagag mamam gagag mawa 
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ship tables discussed in the main body of this work, the following table presents ; 


TABLE ONE 


WEE.F. x wi.f.m. 
GAGAG | ganjulg 
(M.M.Br.) | (m.br.d.) 


WI.F. wi.m. 
DAGURD yalgury 
fisr. (M.Br.D.S.) | (m.br.d.d.) 
beilu DADJADJ bindoi 
| 
Mees: x sr. 
F.Sr.S. jabog 
GAN JULG 
| 
x — —— x — Wi.Br.S. x 
GULUN gulun GADGIN 
Sr.d. chdn. S.chdn. d. chdn. wi.br.S. « 


gagag mawa mamam maw 


iad 


ng table precents a simpler outline of kinship terminology. 


Wi.M.F. x wf.m.m. 
GAGAG gagalt 
1.) (M.M.Br.) : 
x wi.m. 
yalgury 
(m.br.d.d.) 
i bindot 


| 
Wf.Br. x sr. 


GAGALI jabog 
xX mm. 
8agag 
| | 
| | 
x — x — x — wi.br.d. x —— 
GADGIN gaygin DADJADJ garay 
wi.br.S. chdn. wi.br.d. chdn. wi.br.s. chdn. wf.b.d. chdn. 


mawa gagag gagals jabog 
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Table I gives a simple outline of Gunwinggu kinship terminology (page 267). 

It is difficult to discover the original Gunwinggu kinship system. Owing to 
the mingling of different tribal groups, the Gunwinggu pattern has apparently been 
altered ; for example, marriage with a ganjulg or with a gagali, and a gagali’s marriage 
with EGO or (alternatively) EGO’S GAGAG, cause repercussions throughout the 
entire kinship pattern. For sake of convenience, we shall consider the pattern in 
four tables. In these, the Gunwinggu terms are shown, together with the con- 
ventional marriage with either a mother’s brother’s daughter or father’s sister’s 
daughter (i.e. ganjulg), and the preferred marriage with f.sr.d.d.d. (first choice), 
m.b.d.d.d., m.b.d.s.d., f.sr.d.s.d., etc. (i.e. the gagali). 

EGO is a male; capitals denote males, and lower case females; the English terms are 
abbreviated, e.g. F., father; S., son; sr., sister; w., wife; f.m., father’s mother, etc.; and 
x joins husband and wife. 

Table Two shows EGO’s choice of two wives, his “real” or ‘‘promised”’ wife, gagali 
and his second choice, ganjulg. The former is m.b.d.s.d., m.b.d.d.d., f.sr.d.s.d., or 
f.sr.d.d.d. Thus EGO’s marriage with a gagali means that he is marrying into his 
grandchildren’s generation. The marriageable gagali comes from the m.b.d. side 
and not from the M.B.S. side, while the gagali’s common grandparent (respectively 
fm. or m.m.) is the ganjulg (cross-cousin) whom EGO may on occasion legitimately 
malty. 

EGO may marry his ganjulg ; but whether he does so or whether he marries his 
gagali, his S.D.S. becomes his DADJAD/J (“ M.B.”), and his s.d.s.d. his gangulg 
(second choice wife). In theory too, his s.d.s.d.s.d. and s.d.s.d.d.d. become his 
preferred wives. 

EGO’s sister, as we have seen, marries either a GAGALI (EGO’s F.M.F.Sr.S. 
or M.M.F.Sr.S.) or GANJULG (EGO’s M.B.S.), her sons being GAD)GIN (or 
DADJAD J), but their children’s terminology is determined by the marriages of 
the GADGIN, and some become mamam (vide Table Two). 

This MAMAM (M.B.S.S.S. or D.S.) can marry either EGO’s jabog or gagag, 
and the m.b.s.s.d. or d.d. may marry either his DADA or GAGAG. This demon- 
strates the merging of the Maung and Gunwinggu systems (vide Maung Kinship 
Table). The mamam is treated as a gagali or ganjulg, a potential wife, who may 
alternatively marry EGO or his brother (DADA, young brother) or GAGAG (M.M.B.). 
EGO, then, theoretically may marry his d.d. or his m.b.s.s.d. (who is also a sr.s.d.) ; 
in practice this rarely occurs. But its presence is due, as far as we may judge, to 
the use of the kinship term mamam by both the Maung and Gunwinggu. Among 
the Maung a mamam is an actual wife, and among the Gunwinggu it is a M.F. or 
m.f.sr. (or M.B.S.S.S., m.b.s.s.d., etc.). Confusion in the use of this term has probably 
existed from an early date; vide Table Five. In the Maung system it is also 
theoretically possible for a man to marry his daughter’s daughter (vide Maung 
Kinship Table, note ”). In the Gunwinggu the point is made clearer by considering 
a mamam’s matriage with a GAGAG. 
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| | | 
F. x m. ub. x f.sr. 
garay DADJADJ beilu 


x x Also 


Real wife x EG 
gagalt ganjulg GAGAG marry 
A and B 2nd choice Ist choice gagalt 
(below) wife m.br.d. 
| | 
| | 
S.W. x Son M.Br.D.S. x — bindoi m.br.d.d. x DADJADJ 
yalmuni | GULUN NAGURDD | yalgury 
| 
| | 
S.S. x  jgabog GAGAG x s.d. M.Br.D.S.S. x jabog EGO x 
MAWA mawa GAGALI EGO’s 
Cc sr. 
| | 
| | | | 
S.SS. s.s.d. S.D.S. s.d.d. 
GAIT)GIN gaygin DADJADJ garan 
Y | | 
<_< Sr.S. x yalmuni sr.d. x DABAD 
GAQGIN | (or gaygin || 
| gulun | 
| 5 | 
| | | 
M.Br.S.D.S. m.br.s.d.d. Sr.S.S. gagali sr.s.d. x 
GAGAG ee gagag x 4 MAWA x_ EGO’s mawa 
wife 


1. This gulun (child) is EGO’s own, from a gagali, and is given by him to a M.Br.S.S.: conventional be 
2 and 3. M.Br.S.S.S. and m.br.s.s.d., both marry classificatory jabog (sr.) and DADA (younger brother) 
4. M.Br.S.D.S. and m.br.s.d.d. can marry ganjulg or a gagali (male and female respectively). 

5. Son’s wife, yalmuni is the same as sr.son’s wife ; also gulun (child). 
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TABLE TWO 
x f.sr. 
betlu 
Mr. x Also Also x m.m. x M.Br. 
AGAG marry marry gagag GANJl 
t choice gagali Cor D Ist choice 2nd chy 
-br.d. m.br.s. husk 
| 
M.Br.S.S. 
| GAIT)GIN 
m.br.d.d. x DADJADJ or 
yalgury DADJAD J 
| | 
x jabog EGO x m.br.d.s.d. M.Br.D.D.S.x | EGO’s m.br.d.d. 
EGO’s gagali GAGALI sr. gagali 
sr. A D B 
| 
| | 
| 
gagalt sr.s.d. x GAGALI Sr.DS. x gagalt sr.d.d 
x EGO’s mawa GAGAG EGO’s gagag 
wife wife 


d female respectively). 


to a M.Br.S.S.: conventional betrothal arrangement. 
sr.) and DADA (younger brother) to EGO, as well as a gagag. 
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m. x sr. x GAGALI 
GAN JULG jabog | Real Husb. x 
hoice 2nd choice —> 
husb. 
| 
M.Br.S.S. xX d. m.br.s.d. x NAGURD) 
GAIGIN gulun gangin | 
or I > 
DADJADJ 
| | 
10’s m.br.d.d.d. x EGO M.Br.S.S.S. x 2 m.br.s.s.d. X 3 
r. gagali DS. gagag d.d. GAGAG 
B MAMAM mamam 
| | 
D.S.S. d.s.d. DDS. ada. 
MEIAMEIA meiameia MEIAMEIA  meiameia 
| 
| 

sr.d.d. GAGALI 
GO’s gagag 
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x  w.f.m xX w 
DADJADJ betlu DABAD 
x ga 
| | | 
: | | 
GADGIN W.F. x w.m. W.F.F-.Sr.S. 
| yalbinindoi BINDOI | __ yalgury GOGOG or 
| | DADA 8 
| 
| | 
| | | 
W.F.Sr.S. x gagali DABAD w.fs.d EGO x wife Wak. x 
GAGAG EGO’s EGO’s gagag gagali GAGALI 
wife or 
| | x ganjulg | x 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | 
W.F.Sr.S.S. W.F.S.D.S W.Br.S. x gulun w.br.d. x NAG 
GULUN GOGOG GADTGIN I gangin 
EGO’s S. EGO’s Br 
w.br.s.d. 
mamam 
1. Or alternatively yalmuni (s. wife), when children (w.br.s.d. or S.) would be mamam. 
2. Or alternatively ABAD (F.). 
3. EGO may marry his w.br.s.d. 
4. Le. like children of EGO. 
5. Le. like children of sr. 
6. Le. if the wife is a gagali. If she were a ganjulg, the beilu would be w.m. (a f.sr.) ; the difference o 
7. Le. if w.f.m.br.w. is a gaygin. 
8. Identified with EGO’S Br. or EGO (as a W.M.M.Br.S.). 
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TABLE FOUR 
w.f.m. W.F.M.Br. xX w.f.f.sr. W.M.F. 
betlu DABAD garay DADJAD) 
or 
xX gayngin 
| | 
x w.m. W.F.F.Sr.S. W.F.M.Br.S. 
|  yalgury GOGOG or GAGAG 7 
| DADA 8 
| [ 
| | | B 
x wife W.Br. x sr. gagali 
gagali GAGALI jabog 
or or 
x ganjulg | x gagag 
| | 
| 
x  gulun w.br.d. NAGURD W.BrsS. yalgu 
I gaygin 2 DADJADJ 
w.br.s.d. w.br.d.d. w.br.s.d. 
mamam , gagag gagali 3 


B.d. or S.) would be mamam. 


would be w.m. (a f.sr.) ; the difference occurs when the gagali’s m. is a yalgus 


an 


x x  w.m.f.sr. 


W. 
DADJADJ betlu DABAD garay 
6 
| | 
| | 
.Br.S. W.M.Br. x gaygin W.M.M.Br.S. w.m.m.br.d.. 
iG 7 NAGURD | EGO jabog 
| GOGOG 
DADA 
| | 
| | | d 
gagalt <x W.M.Br.S. w.m.br.d. x GAGALI 
| GAGAG gagag 
| | 

| | 

| | | 
| | | 
rS. yalgury w.br.d. NAGURID W.M.Br.S.S. w.m.br.s.d. W.M.Br.D.S. w.m.br.d.d. 
[ADJ garay : GULUN gulun GULUN gulun 

4 4 5 


ld. w.br.s.d. w.br.d.d. 


ig gagali 3 jabog (sr. 
of EGO) 


alt’s m. is a yalgury. 
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EGO’s M.B.S.D.S. and d. are both gagag, and in both cases marry respectively 
a female or male gagali or ganjulg: this is complementary to the mamam marriages, 
and results in the pattern shown in the table—that is, gagali x EGO x gangulg x 
GAGAG x gagallt. 

A Sr.S. or sr.d. are both gaygin; they marry respectively a yalmuni (who is 
equated with EGO’s son’s wife), and a ABAD (father). Both produce mawa 
(Sr.S.S. and sr.s.d.) and gagag (Sr.D.S. and sr.d.d.), all of whom may marry gagali. 
If, however, the yalmuni had married a GULUN, a real son of EGO, and not EGO’s 
Sr.S., the offspring would still have been mawa, but would not have been able to 
marry EGO’s gagalt. 

Table Three shows that although m.b.d. and f.sr.d. are both ganjulg, in practice 
EGO’s half-brother or sister only may marry a female or male ganjulg, respectively. 

The F.Sr.D.S. and f.sr.d.d. are treated not as EGO’s son and daughter, but as 
if the ganjulg had married a GAGAG ; and the offspring of the F.Sr.D.S. are classified 
as an EGO’s Sr.D.S. and sr.d.d. (gagag)—vide Table Two; that is, a F.Sr.D.S. 
marries a gaygin and has children gagag, not gagali, as if ganjulg had really married 
a GAGAG, or as if the F.Sr.H. were really a M.B. (vide Table Two). 

The fact that both the F.Sr.S.S.S. and fu.sr.s.s.d. are gagali emphasizes a point 
in Table Two: this gagali being a “ half” sr.s.s. or d., EGO may, theoretically, 
marry his “ half” sr.s.d. The GAN JULG (F.Sr.S.) is classified as a M.B.S., with 
children possessing kinship terminology as the M.B.S.S. and m.b.s.d. These marry 
EGO’s classificatory daughter and their children are gagali (potential EGO’s wife 
and sister’s husband). Thus, as in Table Two, EGO theoretically may marry his 
daughter’s daughter, possibly the result of a wrong evaluation by the natives them- 
selves of the Maung term mamam. 

Table Four primarily demonstrates the position from the point of view of a 
gagali, ignoring the ganjulg relationship. The wife’s brother, GAGALI, marries 
EGO’s sister and their offspring are gaygin (as Sr.S. and sr.d. in Table One) ; but 
the W.B.S. marries a gulun (d.) or yalmunt (s.w.), and their offspring are mamam in 
the first case, and mawa in the second. The female mamam marries either a DADA 
(EGO’s younger brother) or a GAGAG (the same situation is mentioned in Tables 
Two and Three—that is, the Maung hypothetical marriage of EGO with his d.d.). 
The wife’s brother’s daughter’s husband is NAGURD) (i.e., like W.M.B.) or DABAD 
(F.), and the offspring are gagag, who can marry either a gagali or a ganjulg (as in 
Table Two). 

Should the W.B., GAGALI, marry a gagag, the w.b.s.d. is a gagali (on the 
principle of being derived from a GAGAG ; but w.b.d.d. is a jabog (EGO’s sister), 
for the mother is a garay (m.), being the sister of a JADJADJ (M.B.). Thus 
EGO’s W.B.D.S. may be EGO’s “ Brother” and, according to this pattern, may 
marry EGO’s w.b.s.d. (gagalt), who would be his m.b.d. That is, allowable marriage 
with a m.b.d.—this is legal, according to Table Two, when EGO’s m.b.d. is his 
second choice wife ganjulg. But this ‘‘m.b.d.”’ is classified as a gagali. This 
confuses the two marriageable terms, and during the first period of field work, 
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jabog x  F.M.Br. 
| MAGA 


gulun X FM bes. GULUN x 
GADTGIN gaygin 


| | 
gagag x F.M.Br.S.S. MEIAMEIA x f.m.br.s.d. jabog 


| 
x F.M.Br.D.S. 


mamam MAMAM 
& | | 
F.M.Br.S.S.S. f.m.br.s.s.d. F.M.Br.S.D.S.x mamam f.m.br.s.d.d. x 
DADJADJ garay WULUBULU | wulubulu 
| | 
f.m.br.s.d.s. chdn. f.m.br.s.d.d. ch¢ 
gulun gaygin 
x 
¥ | | 
WULUBULU x | f.f.sr. F.F. x f.m. M.F. x m.m. M.M.Br. x 
or mawa MAWA maga MAMAM gagag GAGAG 
GAGALI 
| | | 
| | 
F.F.Sr.S. garay ffsr.d. DADJADJ x m. M.M.Br.S. x 
DABAD | beilu | | NAGURD | 
| 
GANJULG f.f.sr. F EGO x f.f.sr.d.d. 
s.d. D.S x jabog GOGOG ganjulg 


or S. 
GAGALI x jabog GANJULG EGO’s 


D 


sr. 


1. EGO’s d. is given to M.F.Sr.S. 
2. EGO’s wife or GAGAG’s wife. 
3. Second choice of EGO. 


A 


TABLE FIV. 


x  F.M.Br. 
| MAGA 


GULUN x 
gaygin 


d 
Ax f.m.br.s.d. jabog x F.M.Br.D.S. Gt 
mamam MAMAM 


| 
F.M.Br.S.D.S.x | mamam f.m.br.s.d.d. x GOGOG F.M 
WULUBULU | wulubulu G 


| | 
f.m.br.s.d.s. chdn. f.m.br.s.d.d. chdn. f 
gulun gaygin 


MF. xX = mm. AGAG 
E f.f.sr.d.d. GAN JULG g 
OG ganjulg J 
GOG 
- 


TABLE FIVE 
x 
Y 
Z 
GOGOG x f.m.br.d.d. F.F.Sr.S.S. x  ganjulg 
or mamam GOGOG EGO’s wife 
DADA EGO’s Br. 
| | 
GOGOG F.M.Br.D.S.S. x gulun f.m.br.d.s.d. F.M.Br.D.D.S. f.m.br.d.d.d. 
GADGIN | gaygin GULUN gulun 
shdn. chdn. 
mamam 
| | 
gagali DADA 
mamam or 
GOGOG 
| 
gangin DADJADJ x m.m.br.d. M.F.Sr.S. x gulun m.f.sr.d. x NAGURD 
yalgury GADGIN | I gaygin 
| | 
m.m.br.s.d. M.M.Br.D.S. m.m.br.d.d. M.F.Sr.D.S. 
GANJULG ganjulg GAGALI gagali S.S. GAGAG 
3 2 MAMAM 
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clouded the issues.!® Nevertheless, this identification of a m.b.d. with a gagalt 
and not with a ganjulg is an extremely interesting development, and tends to 
accentuate the merging of the two terms. 

Other features of this table merely extend or elaborate points already discussed 
or shown on previous tables. There is, however, one marked difference in this table 
that does not conform to Table Two. In the latter, the gagali’s father and mother 
are either NAGURI) (M.B.D.S.) and bindot or yalgury (m.b.d.d.) and DADJADJ : 
here, however, they are BINDOI (W.F.), as an alternative of DADJADJ and 
yalgury ; this means a preference is in operation. The difference lies in the grand- 


- parents of the gagalt. 


In Table Two, the gagals’s (m.b.d.d.d.) m.m. is ganjulg and M.F. is GAGAG. 
In Table Four, the gagali’s m.m. is a betlu and M.F. a DADJADJ; whereas in 
Table Two the gagali’s m.m.m. is a beilu and M.M.F.a DADJADJ. This demon- 
strates the confusion occurring in the Gunwinggu system, and means that in Table 
Four the gagali’s m.m. and f.m. are treated as a f.sr., and the gagali’s M.F. and F.F. 
as a DADJADJ,aM.B. They are assumed to produce a ganjulg (second choice 
wife of EGO) ; and if EGO is married simultaneously to both a ganjulg and a gagali, 
the child of the M.B. and f.sr. has her kinship terminology changed, and becomes 
tabu, with the term yalgury being used in reference to her: she in turn produces the 
marriageable gagali. Viewed from this table, an EGO may marry his f.sr.d.d., his 
m.b.d.d., his m.b.s.d., his f.sr.s.d., his m.m.b.d., who are all gagali ; these marriages 
must, however, be classified as irregular, for they do not conform to the accepted 
pattern. They could be made regular if the GAN JULG-gagag generation level 
were substituted for the JADJADJ-beilu, the latter being “lifted” a further 
generation. 

Table Five views the Gunwinggu composite pattern from the grandparents’ 
generation level, ignoring EGO’s direct line of descent. An interesting feature is 
the marriages outside the generation level, a feature which was apparent in Table 
Two. Here, a MAGA marries a jabog (sr.), a mawa a WULUBULU, a GAGAG a 
gagali, a mamam a DADA or GOGOG. 

Of interest is the derivation of a ganjulg (M.M.B.S.S. or m.m.b.s.d.) ; the latter 
are offspring of NAGURI) and gaygin, and not JADJAD/J and beilu as in Table 
Two. This means that a situation (similar to that already noted in Table Four in 
reference to the parents and grandparents of a gagali) exists that accentuates the 
inconsistency and irregularity of the Gunwinggu system. The m.m.b.s.d. (ganjuig) 
has a father (EGO’s NAGURI)) whom in Table Two EGO would call DADJAD/J. 
That is, the M.M.B.S. is shown to be (in Table Five) a father of ganjulg, but in Table 


1°R. and C. Berndt, op. cit. 
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Two is a son of a ganjulg, who in turn produces the marriageable gagali. In Table 
Five the M.M.B.S. (VAGURID)) marries a gaygin and produces a ganjulg; they 
should have, however, produced a gagag, if their parentage had been different (i.e. 
not a GAGAG and a gagali, but a GAN JULG and a jabog). 


In Table Two a ganjulg (m.b.d.) and a GAGAG (M.M.B.) have a child, a 
NAGURI) (M.B.D.S.), who in turn marries a female tabued bindoi and has as 
children gagali. In Table Five the GAGAG (M.M.B.) marries a gagali (not a ganjulg) 
and has a child NAGURI) (M.M.B.S.) who, marrying a gaygin, produces the ganjulg 
(M.M.B.S.S. or d.). Thus the difference lies in the GAGAG’s marriage, and his. 
grandchild is not a gagali as in Table One, but a ganjulg as in Table Five (the example: 
in Table Five being a reversal of the example in Table Two: i.e. the GAGAG marries 
a ganjulg and the grandchildren are gagali ; while if he marries a gagali, the grand- 
children are ganjulg—through the GAGAG’s son’s side). But through the GAGAG’s 
daughter’s side (yalgury, m.m.b.d.) the children are gagali, as if the GAGAG had. 
married a ganjulg. It is this dual arrangement that creates difficulties in the: 
Gunwinggu system. 

In the case of m.f.sr. (mamam) marriage with a DADA (younger brother) or 
GOGOG (elder brother)—identified with EGO—one has a situation which we have 
already discussed in Table Two. The Gunwinggu mamam has possibly been confused 
with the Maung mamam (wife) ; and a merging of the two systems has taken place. 
The result is that yet another member may be termed “ marriageable.” 

The mawa (f.f.sr.) produces a ABAD and a betlu (F.F.Sr.S. and d.), who are 
like EGO’s F. and f.sr. The JJ)ABAD’s son and daughter are EGO and his sister, 
and the beilu’s son and daughter are ganjulg: EGO can thus marry his second 
choice wife, ganjulg, his f.sr.d. (as in Table Two). 


The MAGA marries a jabog (EGO’s sr.), and these produce grandchildren who 
are mamam (i.e. F.M.B.S.S., f.m.b.s.d., F.M.B.D.S., f.m.b.d.d.) ; they may marry, 
respectively, gagag, MEIAMEIA, jabog, GOGOG (or EGO). 

Here again is the influence of the Maung system, where mamam is a legal and 
desired wife (vide above, and Maung Kinship Table). 

The following pattern, shown from the Gunwinggu angle, demonstrates how 
EGO obtains his wife, a real gagali. Regarded as a “ cycle,” it is presented here to 
show the manner in which native informants actually demonstrate some features 
of their kinship structure. 


In this way, a Gunwinggu man demonstrates the way in which he obtains a 
wife: in this case, a d.d.d.d., or a d.d.d.d.d.dd.d., the latter being somewhat 
hypothetical, while the former is apparently quite possible ; here again appears the 
interesting feature of the gagali’s alternative marriage with EGO’s M.M.BR. (whom 
EGO calls GAGA G)—vide main tables. 
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(x, connecting spouses; =, connecting parents with offspring.) 


1 is EGO. 

2 is EGO’s m., garay. 

3 is EGO’s M.Br., DADJADJ. 

4 is EGO’s d., gulun. 

5 is EGO’s D.Husb., correctly JADJADJ, but also GANGIN and BINDOI 


“‘ cousin ”’ or real father-in-law ; he is GAI)GIN if EGO’s F.Sr.S.S., F.M.Br.S., 
F.M.Br.D.S.S., M.Br.S.S., M.F.Sr.S. 


6 is EGO’s d.d., mamam. 

7 is EGO’s D.D.Husb., correctly GAGAG, but also DADJADJ or GANGIN. 

8 is EGO’s d.d.d., metameta, or yalgury. 

g is EGO’s D.D.D.Husb., correctly BINDOI, but also DADJADJ or GAINGIN. 
10 is EGO’s d.d.d.d., gagali; EGO’s wife. 


tr is EGO’s D.D.D.D.Husb., EGO or his brother, GOGOG; or, alternatively, a 
GAGAG (M.M.Br.). 


12 is EGO’s d.d.d.d.d., from a gogog, called by EGO, gulun (d.). 
13 is EGO’s D.D.D.D.D.Husb., DADJADJ or GADGIN. 

14 is EGO’s d.d.d.d.d.d., mamam. 

15 is EGO’s D.D.D.D.D.D.Husb., GADGIN or DADJAD]. 

16 is EGO’s d.d.d.d.d.d.d., metameia or yalgury. 

17 is EGO’s D.D.D.D.D.D.D.Husb., DADJADJ or GADGIN. 
18 is EGO’s d.d.d.d.dd.d.d., gagali, EGO’s wife. 
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Analysis of the Gunwinggu System. 

At first sight in 1947 the Gunwinggu kinship system and marriage rule appeared 
to be of the Kariera or cross-cousin type, as Dr. W. L. Warner had recorded nearly 
twenty years previously. Longer and more intensive work in 1949-50 through the 
medium of the local language, when actual marriages were discussed, revealed a 
system in transition. 

Marriage with ganjulg, m.b.d., is allowed, but is not the ideal; it is “ second 
choice.”’” The ideal is now a gagali, m.b.d.s.d., or m.b.d.d.d. Thus instead of 
marrying cross-cousin, a man may marry either the son’s dr. or the dr.’s dr. of his 
female cross-cousin, and not only on the mother’s side; the granddaughters of 
father’s sister's daughter are also promised’ to EGO. 

In discussing the system we must bear in mind its relation to the early and still 
operating exogamous matrilineal phratries in which children belong to the phratry 
of their mother and to the background of patrilineal, patrilocal, exogamous, land- 
owning local groups, the namanamaidj ; this latter, though somewhat confused in 
these days of tribal mixing and displacement, is not forgotten. Further, the influence 
of the later matrilineal moieties and of the more recent subsections on Gunwinggu 
kinship and marriage must be watched.” 

The following is the arrangement of moieties, phratries and subsections in this 
area : 


Moieties NADARAIDJGU NAMADGU 

Phratries .. jariwurig jarigarngulg 
jarijariy jariwurlga 

Subsections .. nanaridj (A) nawalgaidj 
nabulan (A?) (B*) nagayila 
nawamud (C1) nagadjug 
nagamaray (C?) (D*) nabayani 


In the arrangement of subsections according to marriage and descent as given 
by Oenpelli Aborigines and as reflected in genealogies (and this is true also for 
north-east Arnhem Land) both EGO’s cross-cousins and the children of his parents’ 
cross-cousins are classified in the same subsection: thus, a NAJ)ARIDJ man finds 
both his m.b.d. and his m.m.b.d.d. in mawalgaidj, whereas south of Arnhem Land, 
in the subsection tribes in all of which own cross-cousin marriage is prohibited, 
these two types of cousin would be in two subsections, the former in nawalgaidj 
and the latter in nagayila. The fact that they are not so separated at Oenpelli 
suggests, or rather implies, that marriage with own cross-cousin as well as classi- 
ficatory cross-cousin is allowed, and that marriage with the child of parent’s cross- 
cousin is equal to it, but not necessarily preferred. In other words, the subsection 


20 A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ The Complexity of Social Organization in Arnhem Land,” Seuthwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1950, pp. 5 ff. 
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system has not radically altered the kinship and marriage system. Nor is there any 
functional need for it to do so, unless own cross-cousin marriage be prohibited. 
Rather, the subsections are adjusted to allow this marriage and to make it apparently 
the equivalent of the m.m.b.d.d. type. Similarly, sr.’s dr.’s son and d. are classified 
with M.B.S.Dr.’s S. and d. (GAGAG), and with cross-cousin marriage possible 
(EGO’s sister being married to his M.B.S.), they may be the same person and are in 
the one subsection, nabulan, if EGO be NADARID J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berndt’s first impressions were that a man married his own m.b.d. 
or a distant f.sr.d., though cases of marriage with own f.sr.’s d. are recorded. But 
further work showed that these marriages are a norm or convention which are no 
longer ‘‘ proper”’ though they do occur. Further comment will be made on this. 

Australian kinship systems revolve around, and depend for their structure on, 
the relationship of the actual spouses allowed by custom. Amongst the Gunwinggu, 
a man’s “ proper’ wife is now considered to be a gagali, whereas the norm, which 
has fallen into second place, is the ganjulg, cross-cousin and cross-cousin type, the 
women of nawalgaitj subsection in the case of a NANGARIDJ man. 

Who then is gagali? In 1947 Mr. and Mrs. Berndt had recorded a GAGALIT, 
a term outside the normal set of Gunwinggu kinship terms, arranged in Kariera 
fashion. This person was an outside or distant husband, whom EGO’s sister might 
marry instead of her cross-cousin, GANJULG. More intensive work, however, 
concentrated on marriage preference, has shown that gagali is the son’s d. or d.d., 
of a man’s female cross-cousin. 

Thus, the gagali who may be the preferred wife is EGO’s m.b.d.son’sd. If 
he is NAI)ARIDJ subsection, she will be nabulan, a case of A! marrying a?, to use 
the commonly accepted Oceania symbols. This means marriage within the moiety, 
though not into EGO’s phratry. It reflects a pre-moiety and pre-subsection era, 
when the fundamental group rule regarding marriage was exogamy of the phratry. 
Nor was this so very long ago. Professor B. Spencer who never left any stone 
unturned to find moieties and subsections, discovered neither at Oenpelli in rg11.”4 
This alternate marriage occurs in many subsection tribes, though infrequently. 
But the complication which arises in them, namely the passing of the son of such 
marriage into the patrilineal ceremonial group of subsections to which the father 
does not belong, does not arise here, for the moieties are matrilineal. If the mother 
be B? or B? the child is in moiety B—D, Namadgu ; but if she be A?, he goes to moiety 
A-C, Nayaraidjgu. The father is not directly concerned. The mother’s brothcr is, 

A second preferred type of marriage is with m.b.d.d.d., also gagali ; that is, 
marriage of NAI)ARID] with nagayali, of A’ with b?. In the Gunwinggu system 
this is marriage not into the cross-cousin’s subsection, but into its “‘ mate” sub- 
section. It is also marriage into the other moiety and another phratry. Actually, 


21 Vide B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, p. 14; A. P. Elkin, op. cit., 
pp. 5-6. 
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it reveals a movement towards the usual subsection marriage norm, that is, into the 
subsection which does not include cross-cousins. 

The principle in this marriage seems clear. If M.B. is expected to provide 
a wife for EGO as is usual in matrilineal society, he might provide his own daughter, 
which does happen in Gunwinggu, and is allowed for by the system—gangulg, m.b.d- 
being at least a second choice. But if it is preferable that a man should not marry, 
or if he be not satisfied with, his own m.b.d., he should marry a woman of her matri- 
lineal phratry, for example, her d.d. The influence of the subsection system, with 
its grouping of alternate generation levels into endogamous “ lines,’’ would normally 
preclude marriage with a m.b.d.d. In north-east South Australia, where there are 
matrilineal moieties but no sections or subsections, and where the tendency amongst 
such tribes as the Yauarawaka was against marriage between cross-cousins, marriage 
with m.b.d.d. was allowed.” But in the Gunwinggu, the influence of the subsection 
system with its grouping of alternate generation levels into endogamous “ lines,”’ 
would normally preclude such marriage, but favour marriage with m.b.d.d.d. 

This marriage is the equivalent of marriage with m.b. son’s son’s d., for EGO’s 
M.B.S.S. may marry Ais f.sr.’s d., who is EGO’s m.b.d.d. But, since cross-cousin 
marriage is still a norm, EGO’s M.B.S. can marry EGO’s sister, own or classificatory, 
though seldom the former. In this case m.b.s.s.d. (or m.b.d.d.d.) is sr.’s son’s d., 
at least tribal. Now this type of marriage is a way of obtaining a young wife, which 
spreads with the subsection system, and all three sr.’s son’s d., m.b.d.d.d. and 
m.b.s.s.d., are in the same subsection in the Gunwinggu subsection system. There 
is further indication that such is happening in Gunwinggu. Table Four shows 
that a man may marry his wife’s br.’s son’s dr., but as wife’s br. is married to EGO’s 
sr., the marriage is with sr.’s son’s dr. This is the case also in the marriage of EGO’s 
M.M.B., GAGAG, with female cross-cousin, ganjulg, as in Table Two. 

Incidentally, the fiction of this marriage is preserved in the case of the marriage 
of EGO’s half-brother (it should not be a full brother) to f.sr.’sd. The children are 
not classified with EGO’s and brother’s children (gu/un) in the usual way, but as 
M.M.Br.’s children, NAGURQ) and yalgury (Table Five). Thus f.sr.’s d. becomes 
a sr.’s son’s d., a marriage type more in keeping with the subsection system. 

Viewed from the position of EGO’s cross-cousin wife, ganjulg, EGO’s gagal 
(m.b.d.d.d. or m.b.d.son’s d., etc.) is his classificatory son’s d. or d.d. He cannot, 
however, marry his own son’s d. or d.d., the latter possibly being also his sr.’s son’s d., 
if sr.’s son married his EGO’s m.b.d. But EGO might marry both a ganjulg and two 
gagali. The two latter would call the former respectively {.m. and m.m., with the 
reciprocals son’s d. and d.d. EGO’s actual son’s d., however, is mawa, and his d.d. 
mamam, whether his wife be gagali or ganjulg. 

EGO’s gagali, whom he marries, is descended from the marriage of his m.b.d. 
ganjulg with his GAGAG (his M.M.B),. whose children are yalgury and NAGURD), 
both of whose daughters are EGO’s gagali. 


#2 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1938, pp. 67-8. 
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Now, since GAGAG is EGO’s M.M.B., the latter, in marrying EGO’s m.b.d., 
is marrying his own sr.’s son’s d. (his classificatory d.d. as shown) ; and EGO, in 
marrying his own female cross-cousin’s d.d. or son’s d., is at the same time marrying 
his m.m.b.d.d. or m.m.b. son’sd. But put this way, the strong emphasis on marriage 
with a wife of the grandchildren’s generation is apt to be overlooked. The importance 
of the M.M.B. is expressed in the Aborigines’ view that a man’s wife comes from his 
GAGAG, and in the use of gagali to denote her, this word being a verb form relating 
to sexual intercourse. 


Likewise, in marriage with m.b.d.s.d., the wife would be a good deal younger 
than EGO. The kinship table (Table Two), however, shows EGO’s MAWA, Sr.S.S., 
married to gagali (EGO’s wife), presumably after EGO’s death, or after she had 
eloped from him. Assuming that EGO’s gagali is his m.b.d.s.d., we see that she is 
f.m.m.b.d.s.d. to EGO’s MAWA. 

Indeed, there appears to be a double betrothing or understanding. Thus, a 
man promises his daughter to his M.B.S.S. (GADGIN), a person of her own 
genealogical level (Table Two), and yet she is given to his M.F.Sr.S., the latter 
marrying his m.b.d.s.d., his gagali as explained above. But no doubt she eventually 
goes to her F.M.B.S.S., the latter marrying his f.f.sr.s.d. in regular subsection fashion 

If EGO be NADARID J, his gagali is, as we have seen, nabulan ; therefore the 
marriage of his Sr.S.S. to gagali is between NAGADILA (B?*) and nabulan (a?) 
subsections, that is between relations of a cross-cousin type, in this case patrilateral ; 
he marries a f.m.b.s.d., his “‘ ganjulg.”’ Incidentally, she is of his own genealogical 
level. No doubt later, this man, when no longer young, will look for a young gagali 
for himself, in addition to his now old ganjulg. 

Apparently too, EGO’s gagali wife (subsection B*) could go to his Sr.’s Dr.’s Son, 
his GAGAG (subsection A?), a person also of her own genealogical level. Such a 
marriage would be between a man and his m.m.m.b.d. son’s d., and because of the 
matrilineal nature of the phratry, amounts in principle to marriage with 
m.b.d. son’s d., the type under discussion. But from the point of view of the 
subsections, it is more of an in-group marriage. As we have seen, EGO’s gagali is 
nabulan (A*), but so too is his Sr.D.S. Thus, in the case of EGO’s GAGAG and 
gagalt we have marriage within one subsection and one moiety ; but not necessarily, 
and therefore not, within the one phratry. GAGAG belongs to the same phratry 
as his M.M.M.B., EGO’s DADJAD/J, but the latter’s D.S. belongs to another, and 
his daughter to a third. Again, this type of marriage does occur very occasionally 
in southern subsection tribes, but as explained in the case of marriage between 
A! and A?, the complication which arises in cases of patrilineal moieties, does not 
arise here. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view of phratries, we see that Sr.D.S. 
and EGO’s M.B. belong to the same phratry : the latter’s son does not, but through 
marriage back into his father’s phratry, his son (M.B.S.S.) and his dr.’s son 
(M.B.S.D.S.) could belong to it. Therefore, my Sr.D.S. and my M.B.S.D.S. could 
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both marry into the same phratry, leaving the subsections to take care of them- 
selves. So, like EGO, they can marry his gagali. Moreover, it is not surprising to 
learn that they may both marry EGO’s ganjulg (cross-cousin)—EGO _ being 
NADGARID], the latter would be nawalgaidj. 

To sum up: the Gunwinggu tendency is to supersede cross-cousin marriage, 
and this has been done to a great extent with the patrilateral variety, but marriage 
with m.b.d. is still a norm. Along with this is marriage between the children of 
cross-cousins, who in the present arrangement of subsections in western Arnhem Land, 
are in the same subsection as cross-cousins. Thus, a conventional betrothal arrange- 
ment is for a man to promise his daughter to his M.B.S.S., the latter thus marrying 
his own f.f.sr.s.d. in true Aranda or Nyul-Nyul fashion. There is a proviso however : 
that EGO had not married his ganjulg, m.b.d., for if he had, then his daughter would 
be marrying her M.B.S. which is not, theoretically, desired. 

Such are the norms. Informants’ insistence, however, that these marriages 
are second choice or conventional, reflects the fact that ageing men prefer young 
wives, and so welcome mechanisms to ensure this; hence the marriages with 
m.b.d.d.d. and with m.b.d.son’s d. The former of these shows the influence of the 
spreading subsection system with its concomitants—endogamy of alternate “ genera- 
tion lines,” and marriage with sr.s.d., or the equivalents, while the latter reflects the 
pre-moiety and pre-subsection attitude, in which only exogamy of the matrilineal 
phratry had to be considered. 

The gradual alteration of the marriage rule has involved the use of a new term, 
gagali. Its special significance is to denote the type of young wife considered 
desirable, so much so, that the norm or conventional type of cross-cousin and 
“second ”’ cross-cousin of one’s own “age” level are relegated to a secondary 
position. They are the norm, but not “ proper.’’ It is the presence and use of 
this term and the marriages denoted by it which mainly distinguish the Gunwinggu 
system from the Kariera. 

It is also interesting to notice that in the transition from ambi-lateral cross- 
cousin marriage to its prohibition, marriage with f.sr.d. is in this area the first to go. 
This was true also in north-eastern Arnhem Land and in the Karadjeri tribe at La 
Grange in south Kimberley Division, where matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, but 
not the matrilateral form, was allowed. Possibly here as elsewhere the urge to avoid 
the observance of taboos, towards members of the father’s phratry and local group, 
discouraged making father’s sister into wife’s mother with the ensuing avoidance.** 


Maung Kinship. 
In certain aspects the Maung type of kinship terminology conforms to what is 
known as the “ Nyul-Nyul or Aranda ’”’ type.** It prohibits cross-cousin marriage, 


23 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Kinship in South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4, 1940, pp. 379-383. 
24 For the sake of comparison only, see the relationship terms for Port Essington set out by 
B. Spencer, op. cit., pp. 69-71. 
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and allows marriage with certain kinds of second-cousins. The ideal marriage is 
with own m.m.b.d.d.,25 as the M.M.B. is an important individual who arranges 
EGO’s marriage ; the other marriageable second cousins, f.f.sr.s.d., m.f.sr.d.d. and 
f.m.b.s.d., are not considered to be of first choice. 


The Maung system (p. 283) varies from the “ Nyul-nyul ” in some points. Thus, 
in the latter special terms make their appearance for W.M.B., in order to distinguish 
him from an ordinary “father”; the term for sr.d. is used for wife of W.M.B., 
representing an exchange of sister’s daughters in marriage ; and there is the use of 
two terms for sr.s.w., one of which is the term for EGO’s mother-in-law, as if a man 
could marry his sr.s.d. These features do not occur in the Maung variety. 


Marriage with m.m.b.d.d. is described as follows: EGO calls his m.m. and her 
brother wiwi, because his M.B. calls the latter JD JI (M.B.). The daughter of a 
WIWI, EGO’s m.m.b.d., is tabu to EGO, and is called mauwalwin, mother-in-law, 
while the latter’s daughter is mamam (wife). An alternate name for mauwalwin 
(k in table) is wimag (reciprocal WUNBURAIDJBOD), used indirectly when 
referring to her in conversation with the wife’s father. But the mauwalwin is not 
strictly tabu if she is not EGO’s actual w.m., and then the wimag term cannot be 
used. 

F.F.Sr.S. or W.F. (7 in table) is classified ordinarily, when he does not marry 
EGO’s m.m.b.d., as 1D JI, but on marriage he becomes WURJARWIN (a corruption 
possibly of MAUWALWIN) with the reciprocal QUWODBUWAD. 

The f.f.sr.d. (¢ in table), being the sister of F.F.Sr.S. or M.B. (ID JJ, 7 in table), 
is ‘‘mother”’ (gamumuy). She is not classified with sr.d., as in regular ‘‘ Nyul- 
nyul.” The term “ mother ’”’ for f.f.sr.d. stresses her relationship to EGO, as she 
is a daughter of a MANMAN and a wawul, whose sister and brother respectively 
are the parents of EGO’s father. 

The W.M.B., or M.M.B.S. (A in table) is classified as a “‘ father”” (BUN JI) 
or son (JAWIN), according to his age relative to EGO. Compare also the use of 
the same terms for F.Sr.S. and M.B.S. (/ in table). 

M.F. and m.f.sr., being f and g in table, the latter being also the mother of 
EGO’s w.m., are called by the same term as EGO’s own wife (mamam), establishing 
a bond between EGO and his maternal grandfather. Theoretically he can marry 
his m.f.sr., but normally this would not occur except in the extended classificatory 
sense. 

M.B. normally marries a classificatory f.sr. or EGO (a in table), and then the 
term manman for EGO’s actual f.sr. is changed to wilubilu,?* reciprocal DAWIN. 


*5 There is no inclination here to forbid marriage with EGO’s ‘‘ own”’ m.m.b.d.d., in pre- 
ference to a more distantly related woman classified with her. Vide A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 62. 

26 Women informants insisted that wi/ubilu, and not manman, was used to designate father’s 
sister, a potential ‘‘ mother-in-law.” C. Berndt. 

This development is due mainly to the mergence of the two systems: the father’s sister was 
originally manman, but with the adoption of cross-cousin marriage by the Maung groups this 
term manman has been changed to wilubilu. (Vide next section dealing with the merging of the 
two systems. 
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MAUNG KINSHIP SYSTEM 


| | | 
F.F. f.m. f.f.sr. M.F. x m.m x 
WAWUL/ manman| MANMAN/ wawul/ MAMAM/ wiwt/ WIWI/ mamam|/ 
WAWUL manman MANMAN wawul MAMAM wiwt WIWI mamam 
f g 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
| L | | | | 
m. M.Br. x f.sr. M.M.Br.S. x f.f.sr.d. F.F.Sr.S. m.m.br.d. 
BUN JI/ gamumuy | IDJI/ manman| DAWIN/ gamumuy | IDJI/ mauwalwin| 
DAWIN yaija GAN JUD manman BUNJI yaija GANJUDTD mauwalwin 
a W.M.Br. t W.F. w.m. 
h j 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| | | | 
EGO x w. Wi.Br. x sr. F.Sr.S. x m.m.br.s.d. M.M.Br.S.S. x f.sr.d. 
Eld. Br. mamam|/ DANUD]/ lala| DAWIN/ manman| MANMAN/ wilubstlu/ 
mamam DANUDD mawtid BUNJI manman MANMAN yawin 
GAIJU/ M.Br.D.Hus. m.br.d. 
MAWID m.m.br.d.d. Sr.Hus. w.br.w. M.Br.S. F.Sr.D.Hus. m 
f.f.sr.s.d. l 
| | 
| | 
| | | | 
| | | 
x s.wf. D.Hus. xX Sr:S: x SI.S.W. Sr.D.Hus. x sr.d. 
b d 
DAWIN/ f.sr.s.d. F.Sr.S.S yawin| GAN JUD manman| MANMAN/ ganjuy/ 
BUN JI c M.Br.S.S bunjt IDJI manman MANMAN tdjt 
m.br.s.d. e m.br.d.d. M.Br.D.S. 
| | | 
| 
| | | | 
| | | | 
SS: x sr.s.d. Sr.S.S. x s.d. D.S. x sr.d.d. SDS; x d.d. 
WAWUL/ manman| MANMAN/ wawul/ MAMAM/ wiwt| WIWI/ mamam| 
WAWUL manman MANMAN wawul MAMAM wiwt WIWI mamam 
n 


Notes to the above table are referred to in the main text below. 
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This is reflected in the term for the daughter of own f.sr. (manman) ; this is 
wilubilu, with reciprocal yawin (or reverse according to the f.sr.d.’s relative age) ; 
she is not the daughter of a wilubilu (vide m in table). On the other hand, the 
daughter of EGO’s own M.B. and a classificatory “ f.sr.”” (wilubilu) is yawin, with 
reciprocal BUN JI. 

EGO’s son’s wife, EGO’s f.sr.s.d., or EGO’s m.b.s.d. (6 and c in table), is 
yarinburaidjboy (reciprocal nimburaidjboy), which are special terms. When addressing 
his son, and referring to the latter’s wife, EGO employs the term wimag, which is 
not in general use ; the term is similar to that used for a wife’s mother (k in table), 
and has the same reciprocal ; but in the case of the son’s wife, it is not synonymous 
with mauwalwin (mother-in-law), for son’s daughter is wawul (“ f.f.sr.’’) to EGO. 
However, if the f.sr.s.d. or m.b.s.d. is not his son’s wife, he calls her manman (reciprocal 
BUN JI), and when she becomes older he calls her yawin (reciprocal BUN JI). 

EGO’s daughter’s husband (d in table) is QUWODBUWAD) (reciprocal 
WURJARWIN), the term for actual wife’s father. This reveals an interesting 
development, for EGO’s d.d. (m in table) is actually classified as mamam. The 
latter, therefore, is a possible wife, but natives stress, without substantiating their 
statements, that this is impossible, for she is also classified as EGO’s m-f.sr. 
Daughter’s husband can be EGO’s F.Sr.S.S. or M.B.S.S., but if the latter be not 
married to EGO’s daughter, he is termed MANMAN (reciprocal BUN JI), or, 
when older, QAWIN (reciprocal BUN JI). 

A term for M.F.F., MAIAMAIA, was in use at Goulburn Island; it was 
equivalent to a half-father (BUN JI) of the same subsection as the actual father. 
It is now falling into disuse, allegedly because a man at Milingimbi bears this term 
as a personal name (vide Gunwinggu kinship system where the term metameta is 
used). 


Merging of Maung and Gunwinggu Systems. 

There are some interesting points of comparison between the Gunwinggu and 
Maung systems. First, there is the reciprocal classification of the M.F. as MAMAM, 
and the term in Gunwinggu signifying M.F. and m.f.sr. and sr.s.d., and in Maung 
M.F., m.f.sr., or “‘ wife’’ etc. This aspect is not explained. 

The influx of Gunwinggu into Maung society has resulted in a partial collapse 
of the prohibition of cross-cousin marriage, so that the Gunwinggu ganjulg cross- 
cousin marriage can occur. This is facilitated by retaining the term JD JI (M.B.) 
for W.F., making a m.b.d. marriageable to EGO: as well as by retaining the term 
manman for f.sr. who marries a M.B., JD JJ, and thus again allowing marriage with 
a f.sr.d. 

A Maung man explained this “ new” feature, based on Gunwinggu kinship 
ideology, using Maung terminology. “I’ve got a wife and I’ve got a nephew 
(GAN JUT)), then I have a baby girl. I have to give her to my GAN JUD), because 
I don’t want to see him get into trouble (that is, remain unattached, when he will 
make sweetheart anywhere).’’ That is, a man marries his m.b.d. or f.sr.d. 
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There is a further development when this variety of cross-cousin marriage 
takes place, involving the introduction of another term. Thus, from a Maung 
informant : 


Sr.H. | | 
W.B. x sr. x w. 
(classificatory) | 
| | 
| | | | 
sr.d. xX d 


ganjuy  DAWIN  yawin | GANJUD 


| 
d.d. 


sr.s.d. 
wulubulu 


ada 
sr.s.d.d. 


| 
d.d.d.d. 
sr.s.d.d.d. 
gamumuy 


EGO’s son marries his f.sr.d., and EGO’s daughter her F.Sr.S. In the former 
case normal descent continues through the son, i.e. S.S.. WAWUL. 

Sr.s.w., however, is no longer an “‘ outside spouse”’ (i.e. manman), and her 
children are not manman (being correlated with EGO’s f.m. line). Instead, sr.s.w., 
being EGO’s daughter, remains yawin, and her daughter is called by a new term, 
wulubulu.2? This thus eradicates the mamam (n in Maung Kinship Table) term for 
EGO’s d.d., which is now wulubulu.2® Descent then follows in the usual way, as 
indicated in the above table. 

We have seen that wi/ubilu is used for a f.sr. (@ in Maung Kinship Table). When 
the Maung cross-cousin marriage with f.sr.d. occurs, the f.sr. (who can be actual) 
is the mother-in-law ; but she is not tabu, and does not assume the term mauwalwin, 
as does a m.m.b.d., if a wife’s mother. In this case also EGO does not use the term 


27 From women informants: C. Berndt; not to be confused with the term wilubilu (m in 
Maung Kinship Table). 

The wulubulu is usually the term for the mother of a wiwi, who is EGO’s m.m. or M.M.B. 

28 The Sr.S. calls EGO’s wife mauwalwin, as he does EGO’s wife’s brother (i.e. classificatory 
Sr.H.) ; EGO’s wife’s brother (‘‘ Sr.H.”) calls EGO JJANUJ). 
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manman for his f.sr., but only wilubilu ; this f.sr. can be married to a classificatory 
M.B., or other man. 

On the other hand, in case of the m.b.d.’s marriage with EGO, the M.B. is still 
ID JI, but the m.b.w. (who can be “ f.sr.”) is mauwalwin. If the m.b.w. is wilubilu, 
and not simply a classificatory “‘f.sr.” (i.e. a mauwalwin), her daughter (EGO’s 
m.b.d.) is manman (not mamam) when young, and is later called yawin (reciprocal 
BUN JI), and is not marriageable to EGO.?® However, if the M.B. is only a “ half- 
M.B.,” a half brother of EGO’s mother, EGO can marry the m.b.d., calling her first 
manman, then mamam (wife). 


Should a wiwi (EGO’s m.m.) marry a man other than EGO’s M.F., the m.m.d. 
becomes mauwalwin, and her daughter mamam and a potential spouse for EGO. 

A most interesting custom by which to “ build up one’s wives ”’ (as the natives 
put it) is the practice (amongst the Gunwinggu, but particularly amongst the Maung) 
of taking over the wives of a newly-dead JDJI. That is, a deceased man’s wives 
should pass to his Sr.S. Theoretically, such a custom would involve the marriage 
of women tabued and unmarriageable to EGO, but in practice a number of conditions 
make it possible. Looking at it through the eyes of a Gunwinggu, this system 
would involve marriage with a ‘‘ wife’s mother,” for the M.B., who is DAD JADJ 
(Maung JD JI), provides a daughter as a second choice wife for EGO: the “ wife’s 
mother ”’ would be f.sr., beilu (reciprocal GULUN, son). Obviously a man would 
not marry, under normal conditions, a woman classified with his own father; but 
he can and does marry a “ long way ”’ f.sr. who is not his own wife’s mother, although 
the actual term, beilu, remains. This betlu whom EGO may marry can be a “ f.f.d.” 
(or “‘ f.m.d.”’), a daughter of an EGO’s classificatory F.F. and f.m.%° 

From the Maung point of view, the M.B. did not originally provide a wife for 
his nephew (his Sr.’s S.) ; while, although he married a f.sr. (manman), this woman 
was never regarded as a tabued “ mother-in-law.” It is more probable in this case 
for a M.B. to have married a classificatory EGO’s f.sr., or another woman in this 
category further removed. In that case the M.B.’s wives would be “ far away,” 
from a genealogical point of view, and even if not of mamam terminology would be 
eligible. But with the Maung adoption of the m.b.d. ganjulg marriage of the 
Gunwinggu, when the m.b.w. becomes wilubilu (see above), the eligibility of a 
deceased’s m.b.w. depends on whether or not she is actual w.m. or f.sr. The same 
principle is involved with the w.m. who is m.m.b.d., whose husband is F.F.Sr.S. 
(or W.F.), termed JDJI. The Gunwinggu system has been influenced by the 
common use of the kinship term mamam, which among the Maung signifies EGO’s 


eligible spouse. This is perhaps the most apparent example of the merging of the 
two systems. 


29 EGO calls brother of this f.sr. (wilubilu), BUNJI; while the latter calls the M.B. (husband 
of wilubilu) JPANUI). 


3° Marriage with one’s ‘‘ mother-in-law’ occurred rarely in western-central Northern 
Territory among subsection-classifying tribes, and was considered wrong but highly desirable. 
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Some of these marriage-types depend on whether they fall within the correct 
intermarrying phratries (and do not include marriage within the moiety)*! rather 
than upon subsections, as everyday examples demonstrate. 

The main point to be observed in this discussion of kinship terminology, and 
one which has a direct or indirect bearing on extra-marital relations, is the number 
of available spouses for EGO ; it demonstrates also the flexibility of the two systems, 
and the reorientation of traditional patterns according to modern trends. 


The Mamam, or Extended Spouse Relationship. 


We have seen that under both the Gunwinggu and Maung systems, particularly 
when they are adjusted to each other, a number of actual and classificatory spouses 
are available to EGO; that is, he may be married to one or more mamam (gagali, 
ganjulg or the irregular mamam in Gunwinggu), and have a varying number of 
extended spouses having the same terminology as his actual wife (or wives). It is 
mainly to these spouses that he goes for extra-marital satisfaction. 


This is demonstrated in the following table, which shows some of a man’s actual 
and classificatory spouses. 


Notes to Table on page 287. 

a According to EGO’s inheriting the wives of his deceased M.B. 

6 A wife has normal extra-marital relations with her husband’s M.Sr.S., whom she 
calls mamam. EGO calls his M.Sr.S. a “ brother-cousin,” calling him 
“ brother.” 

c Normally EGO’s sister (lala). 

d Irregular unions. — 


N.B.—Mamam within the original Maung grouping are written in the usual manner, 


and those formed by the Gunwinggu-Maung mergence or adjustment are in 
brackets (vide Maung half of table). 


We have been viewing the working of the social organization through the eyes 
of a male member of the community. From the woman’s viewpoint we may see 
the number of “ husbands” (of the extended spouse type) within her immediate 
group, besides her own husband, who will serve legally as extra-marital partners. 
In both cases, in contemporary life, the number of such partners, although consider- 
able, is by no means as extensive as one might imagine from a glance at the previous 
table. For example, a list of one woman’s MAMAM is set out, taken from her 
genealogy. They all belong in the context of her own genealogy, although in some 
cases the actual relationship tie is not close enough to be traceable. She would 
also have MAMAM outside those who actually appear in her genealogy, although, 
in this case, about 322 male natives are included in the terminology.*? 


81 There is marriage within the moiety, but this is definitely irregular. 


82 Including all males, young or old, and some who are now dead, personally known to the 
informant. 


Ego, fer 


Own 
Generatio:! 
Level. 


2 H.B. 
namaray ; 
; 
Gunwinggt 


2 M.M.Sr.D.- 
S.W.B. 
nayarid) ; 
Gunwingg 


3 B.W.M.Sr. 
nawamud 
Maung 6 


2 Actual 
Spouses 
namaray ; 
muwan ; 
Gunwingg 


Sr.H. 
nabulan ; 
muwan ; 
Jiwadja d 


Sr.H. 
nayarid) ; 
Gunwingg 

2 B. ofe; 


13 
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Ego, female, yalaytla, ubaidj, Maung,(k) has the following MAMAM : 
Own F. F.F. Son’s &S. Direct 
Generation Generation Generation Generation Generation _ Relationship Dead.j 
Level. Level. Level. Level. Level. Unknown. 

2 H.B. 2 M.M.B.S. M.F. 2 M.B.D.S. nabulan ; 2 B. 
namaray ; nabulan ; nabulan ; nabulan ; Gunwinggu g namaray ; 
muwan ; muwan ; muwan ; juygu ; muwan ; 
Gunwinggu Walan Maung a Walayn Gunwinggu ¢ 

Gunwinggu 

2 M.M.Sr.D.- 2 M.B.D.S. 

S.W.B. | nabulan ; | 2 B. nawamud ; 
nayarid] ; juygu ; nawamud ; muwan ; 
juygu ; Maung juygu ; Gunwinggu 
Gunwinggu Walan 

3 B.W.M.Sr.S. | 3 H.B.W.Sr.S. 5 2 B. 
nawamud ; namaray ; nawamud ; 
juygu ; muwan ; Gunwinggu 
Maung Gunavidji- 

Nagara 

2 Actual | 
Spouses c | namaray ; namaray ; 
namaray ; | muwan ; muwan ; 
muwan Jiwadja i Gunwinggu 
Gunwinggu 

| | | namaray ; 2 B. 

Sr.H. | | muwan ; namaray ; 
nabulan ; | | Gunwinggu muwan ; 
muwan ; | | Nagara i 
Jiwadja d nayaridj ; 

muwan ; nawamud ; 

Sr.H. Gunwinggu muwan ; 
nayarid) ; | Maung 7 
Gunwinggu e namaray ; 

muwan ; 

2 B. ofe; Walan 

nawamud ; 

Juygu 

Maung 

3 B. 
namaray ; 
muwan ; 
Gunavidji 

13 2 | I 7 _— 14 8 
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Notes to table on page 289. 

a Now dead. 

b Of either EGO’s own generation level or her son’s. 

c The father of these two men was a half brother of Ego’s present husband, having 
a different father but the same mother. Ego was first promised to one of 
these brothers, whom she called MAMAM, and after her betrothal 
WILGUMU (reciprocal wilgumu): she also calls his brother by this latter 
term. However, he gave her to a younger man (her present husband), and 
married her m.f.d. Ego’s exact relationship to these two brothers is not 
known to her. 

d Classificatory Sr.H.; the “sister” is a yalayila, ubaidj, Gunwinggu. 

e Classificatory Sr.H.; the “sister”’ is a yalayila, widjin, Maung. 

f The wife of one of these is wiwi to Ego. 

g Ego calls this man’s wife yaija. 

h Subsection and dreaming unknown. 

a An old man. 

j She had numbers of other MAMAM, now dead; those included here were 
associated with the personal names of the informant’s children, and are not 
taken into the total assessment of available MAMAM. 

k That is, this informant has 37 MAMAM out of 322 men, included in one genealogy, 
whose relationship terms were known to her. 


Significant Features of Maung Kinship. 


Maung kinship is of the general ‘“‘ Nyul-nyul or Aranda” type in that descent 
is traced in terminology through four lines—through four families in the grand- 
parents’ generation—and that the norm of marriage is between the children of cross- 
cousins, rather than between cross-cousins. Differences, however, between Maung 
and this accepted type have been mentioned. The basis of these differences is 
twofold : first, both the ‘‘ Nyul-nyul ” of the southern Kimberley and the Aranda 
of Central Australia are correlated with a strong patently patrilineal type of social 
structure, particularly with regard to local divisions, whereas the background of the 
structure of the Maung, Gunwinggu and other tribes in the north-western Arnhem 
Land region is matriliny, particularly as seen in the exogamous phratries and in the 
moieties. 

In the second place, the “ Nyul-nyul”’ and Aranda kinship systems are well 
integrated respectively with the section and subsection systems, so that they present 
a regularity of form ; in other words, apart from modifications arising from allowed 
alternate marriages, an individual finds in each section or subsection specific types 
of relations, and does not find the same type in more than one section or subsection. 
Amongst the Maung, however, and also amongst Gunwinggu, although the sub- 
sections are correlated simply enough with the matrilineal moieties and phratries, 
they have not yet moulded the kinship system into their pattern. 
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These points may be illustrated by the use of various kinship terms. Mamam, 
wife or m.m.b.d.d., is also m.f.sr. (M.F.) and d.d. That is, if EGO belongs to sub- 
section A!, his wife is B!, and his m.f.sr. is B®, as is also his d.d. This reflects the 
custom by which a man finds either a wife or an extra-marital partner amongst 
relations of the m.f.sr. and d.d. types, in spite of the fact that they do not belong 
to the ‘‘ normal ” wife subsection. The prior basic condition, however, is observed ; 
such women belong to one of the matrilineal phratries into which he can marry. 


Likewise, MANMAN is F.M.B. (and f.m.), M.M.B.S.S. and Sr.D.H. In the 
Aranda type of system, M.M.B.S.S. is classified with M.M.B., thus emphasizing the 
patriliny of the tribe, and also the fact that a man and his son’s son normally belong 
to the same subsection. Here, however, M.M.B.S.S. is classified with his M.F., for 
M.M.B.S. normally marries f.m.b.d. (f.f.sr.d.), even though they must belong to 
different subsections and phratries, but the link is through the moieties. 


Further lack of correlation with subsections is seen in the use of the same term 
MANMAN for M.M.B.S.S.S. (or Sr.D.H.), and also for male cross-cousin’s son and 
daughter (if these are not EGO’s daughter’s husband or EGO’s son’s wife 
respectively)—that is, for persons of succeeding generations. Actually, it is a kind 
of synonym for young son or daughter. 

Corresponding to this is the use of the term son (reciprocal father) for male 
cross-cousin, while female cross-cousin calls EGO by the same term (1JAWIN, child) 
which his father uses towards him. Of course, F. and F.Sr.S. (M.B.S.) belong to 
the same matrilineal phratry. Thus, membership solidarity of this group overrides 
the separation into subsections or generation levels. The use of the reciprocal terms 
for father-son, and father’s sister (the special wilubilu)-daughter, in each case 
according to relative age between EGO and his male and female cross-cousins 
respectively, also reflects the prohibition on cross-cousin marriage. 


Manman seems to be a convenient term for denoting relations whom EGO 
does not, or should not, marry: in the latter case, cross-cousins, in the former 
m.m.b.s.d. and such-like second-cousins ; likewise EGO uses the same term for his 
male cross-cousin’s children who could be his own children’s proper second cousin 
spouses, but have not been so married ; these manman call EGO father. 


When the subsection is well integrated with a tribal kinship system, an accepted 
form of marriage is with sister’s son’s daughter. In the Maung system, however, 
she is manman, a term, as already stated, which suggests prohibition of, or dis- 
inclination to, marriage. On the other hand, EGO’s daughter’s husband is classified 
with wife’s father, and her daughter is mamam, the term for wife ; which means 
that a man could marry a second wife from the same phratry as his wife, who might 
be the latter’s “‘ daughter’s daughter.”” She could belong to the alternative inter- 
marrying subsection. That is, to a man of subsection A! the normal inter-marrying 
subsection is B1, but B? is a regular alternate one. 


There is, however, a further type of subsection marriage practised amongst 
the Maung and also the Gunwinggu. Informants’ statements are that A? may 
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marry d?; C?, b!; B!, c!; and C1, b'. This means marriage between successive 
generations, which does not occur if the kinship system and marriage practice are 
well integrated with the subsection system. It does happen, however, in many 
tribes where there is no such system, and whether there be moieties or not. In 
such cases the exogamy of the local group, the clan, the phratry or the moiety, or 
more than one of these, is the fundamental restricting factor, not the generation 
or the genealogical level. This is so in the north-western corner region of Arnhem 
Land Peninsula, west of a line from just north of the Daly River to just west of 
Goulburn Island, in which there are neither subsections nor moieties. But this 
type of cross-generation marriage also occurs, as stated, in the Goulburn Island- 
Oenpelli (Gunwinggu) region, where there are now subsections and moieties. It is 
surely a survival from pre-subsection times. 


These particular cross-generation marriages are of special significance : 


= 
—>| = B— |< 
== Dic! 
— 


In marrying into d®, A? is marrying into his father’s sister’s subsection. This 
follows because his mother being c?, his father (and father’s sister), according to the 
regular subsection inter-marriage rule, is D? (and d*). The same is true of the 
marriages of C* with b! and of B! with cl. There is a slight difference in the fourth 
example, C! with b!; the mother of C!, that is a?, married into her alternate inter- 
marriage subsection, B1, with the result that the father’s sister of C! is bt. This 
marriage is also reflected in the use of terms between members of subsections. For 
example, a Maung or Gunwinggu man of A? calls b? either wife, the normal situation, 
or father’s sister. The latter follows from the marriage of B? into his father’s 
sister’s subsection c? (his mother’s being d?) and having children of A®: the father’s 
sister then is in b?.88 The father’s sister who may become wife is not the sister of 
EGO’s own father, but she may be EGO’s mother’s brother’s widow. 

Further, this marriage is also reflected in the use of one term, yawin, for own 
son and father’s sister’s son (or the son of mother’s brother, her husband). Ifa man 
marries a “ father’s sister,” his son and her son are the same. Finally, such marriage 
observes the phratry exogamy rule ; it means that a woman and her son marry into 

%3 The mamam relationships between succeeding generations, recorded by C. Berndt in 


one woman’s genealogy (see above) are of this ‘‘ father’s sister’ type, of a woman of b! with a 
man of C! (her M.M.B.S.) : of b! with C? (her M.B.D.S.). 
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the same phratry, a phratry of the moiety other than that to which their own 
belongs.*4 

In conclusion, it may be said that Maung kinship is in a state of flux, as indeed 
the whole social structure of the tribes of the region under discussion has been for 
several decades past. The very alteration in their numbers and the movement of 
tribal groups, following on limited European settlement and the establishment of 
buffalo-shooting camps and mission stations, must have had some effect on marriage 
rules and kinship usage. More significant, however, has been the diffusion into the 
region of the subsection system and of moieties. The latter, though patrilineal to 
the south and east, were here correlated with the matrilineal phratries, and have 
become matrilineal themselves. The former, easily correlated with matrilineal 
moieties, became automatically adjusted to the phratries. Each of the two phratries 
of one moiety contained the same matrilineal cycle of four subsections : 
Al-C2-A*-Ct-A! for one moiety and B*-D?-B*-D'-B! for the other. The kinship 
system itself and marriage rules and extra-marital liaisons, however, have not yet 
been correlated with the subsection system. In time this may occur, judging by 
experience further south. Moreover, the process will be assisted by the emphasis of 
missionary teaching on monogamy and on regularization of marriage unions. 


LocaL GROUPING AND PATRILINY 

Nothing has been said so far about local exogamy. This raises the problem of 
the nature of the local organization in this region, and indeed in all those coastal 
regions which may be regarded as good Aboriginal country, well-populated on the 
basis of a good and regular food supply. In the arid regions of the continent, the 
local groups (clans or hordes, or their subdivisions), the hunting and food-gathering 
groups, must each operate over large areas and be separated from each other for 
long periods. Consequently, the territories of hordes, clans and tribes become well 
differentiated. But this is not so in the good coastal regions. The clans and tribes 
are more numerous, and mix together much more for food-gathering, social and 
ceremonial purposes. While general tribal and clan or other local group boundaries 
are known, they are of less practical significance, and sometimes become very hazy. 
In addition, they often become complex. Members of one local group may possess 
an area in the territory of another group, for which historical and mythological 
reasons can be given. Such is the case in north-east Arnhem Land. 

This problem of local territory is even more complex in such a matrilineal region 
as western Arnhem Land. Matrilocal marriage has occurred, no doubt at least 
partly caused by the movement of tribes following on early Macassan trading days 
and on European settlement, and the depopulation and displacement of some tribes. 
Individuals have grown up speaking and regarding their mother’s tribal language 
as their own. 


34 Vide A. P. Elkin, ibid., Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1950, pp. 12-13. 
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Amidst all this change, and no little confusion, the Aborigines have retained a 
definite link with Ancestral lands, the namanamaidj. This link is patrilineal and is 
preserved by exogamy.®® To it we now turn. 


The Namanamaidj.** 

The importance of the namanamazid} lies in its patriliny. Without this grouping, 
an individual cannot be grouped according to his father’s family and line, or the 
latter’s country. The configuration of the original namanamaidj organization must 
be conceived of in terms of small patrilineal groups scattered throughout the whole 
region, each having undisputed “‘ ownership ”’ of a small stretch of country. Whena 
particular namanamatdj becomes extinct, the land does not appear to be incorporated 
in the namanamaidj of another family group. There seem, too, to have been small 
confederate namanamaidj, when one namanamaidj has divided an unwieldy family 
group into sections, each having its own name. 

An oid rule, now starting to break down, is the handing down of personal names 
through the mamanamaidj line. Ideally, a person should obtain his or her personal 
names from a man or woman of the same namanamaidj. After a child is born, an 
older person of the same namanamatidj may donate a name: or others will recall 
names of people who have been dead for some time, and of whom very little is known 
apart from their names and social grouping. During the course of a lifetime a 
number of these names may be accumulated. 

But to-day there are indications that this function of the namanamaidj may not 
survive the next few generations. Some people bear names which are not “ lawfully ”’ 
theirs by right of descent ; and others complain that members of “ that Liverpool 
lot,”’ or “‘ some of those Maung ”’ have taken names “ just because they liked them,” 
“just like stealing.” 

The namanamaidj (loosely translated as ‘follow my father’’) inheritance 
operates among the Maung, Marlgu, Gunwinggu, Gunbalan,*? Gunavidji, Nagara, 
Gadjalibi, Jiwadja and Rembarna, as well as among certain smaller affiliated tribes, 
but not, apparently, among the Cape Stewart people. The Ancestral Beings them- 
selves did not possess namanamaidj, although some are said to have allotted them to 
various “ countries ’’ through which they travelled. It establishes one’s relationship 
with the father’s group, and a child’s legitimacy according to patrilineal descent ; 
the child must (ideally) have been conceived from a member of the actual father’s 
group. It is also of cult significance (e.g. in mareiin ceremonies), but this must be 
discussed elsewhere. 

Namanamaidj affiliation reveals some interesting features of the extra-marital 
partner relationship. A man’s wife may have access to her husband’s brothers, 


35 There are rare exceptions to this, but they are not always considered wrong, because one 
namanamaidj may be divided into sections. 


36In Gunwinggu this is ngoija, jigurumu or gunmugugur. 


37 The gun- prefix in this case indicates a language or language group, but has been retained 
here for the sake of consistency (e.g. Gunwinggu, etc.). 
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or her husband’s namanamaidj classificatory brothers, whom she may call mamam 
(Maung), gagali, ganjulg, or the irregular mamam (Gunwinggu). By any of these 
she may conceive a child who inherits her own husband’s namanamaidj, and is 
classified in the same way as a child of her own husband. But a man has certain 
other relatives also termed “‘ brother ’’ (particularly his mother’s sister’s son, called 
“‘ brother-cousin,’” who may not be, if the mother’s sister does not marry EGO’s 
father, of the same namanamaidj as himself. His wife calls these mother’s sister’s 
sons of EGO mamam (Maung), and they represent a desired extra-marital partner). 
Should a child be regarded as having been conceived from such a partner it would 
take its real father’s namanamaidj and not the namanamaidj of the wife’s actual 
husband, although that actual husband may regard the child in the same light as he 
does his own. 

The study of the tables of the namanamaidj affiliations of six married couples. 
and their parents, obtained from male informants, shows that no man marries either 
into his own namanamaidj or into that of his mother, and in all cases the namanamatdj 
of EGO’s mother differs from that of EGO’s wife’s mother; the namanamaidj 
terms, as far as we could discern, had no special meaning, although it is possible: 
that later intensive investigation may throw more light on the subject. 

Among the Maung all namanamaidj, when used specifically in reference to a 


single person, are prefixed with yadburu- (or yadbruy-) for a man, and yadbundudj- 


for a woman ; thus, yadburuy’dantg, or yadbundudj'’danig. Men and women of the 
same namanamaidj usually address each other not as brother, sister, father, father’s 
sister, father’s father, son, son’s son, etc., but as yadburuy and yadbundudj, without 
the suffix referring to the actual namanamaidj.2* On the other hand, a man or 
woman entering a camp and desiring to attract a particular person or family may 
use the namanamaidj term (instead of the less specific subsection term). The 
Gunwinggu use instead their normal male and female prefixes of na- and yal-, attached 
to the ordinary stem. Thus, nadanig and yaldanig, nadjalama and yaldjalama, 
and so on. 

The following lists of namanamaidj are divided among the tribal groups, so 
that each namanamaid7 is classified (as far as possible) in the tribal territory to which 
its original local site belonged. Particularized topographical data relating to each 
namanamaidj site have not been given here, since this would involve considerable 
discussion beyond the scope of this paper.*® These lists are not complete, but are 
included to give some idea of the relation to one another, and the tribal distribution, 
of the different namanamaidj. Some younger people are confused about the correct 
namanamaidj countries and affinities ; and for proper understanding of these, they 
should be studied in conjunction with detailed genealogies. 


38 Aborigines say that they use this term particularly when there are a lot of people present, 
to establish the close affinity of the speakers. 


39 In certain cases, however, some general idea of actual location is given. 
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Notes to Table of Diffusion of Namanamatdj on page 297. 

(1) This namanamaidj belongs to both Maung and Jiwadja; it continues on from 
(6), along the coast from Sandy Creek, and a little way into Jiwadja 
territory. 

(2) Divided into two sections, of which the primary one is Jiwadja: the second is 
said to comprise some Gunavidji people. 

(3) “ Little bit Maung.” Country of this namanamaidj is part of a large plain near 
Tor Rock, containing an unidentified river said to be wider than the East 
Alligator. 

(4) As for (3), another part of the same plain. There are said to be large numbers 
of cattle and buffalo here. The Gunwinggu term is -galardju. 

(5) The Gunwinggu term is -mairagulidj ; the country overlaps with that of the 
Gunwinggu namanamaid) -jigilugiy. 

(6) This namanamaidj is Maung, but is divided into two sections. The country of 
one belongs to the Marwulitban side of the Gunwinggu-speaking people ; 
the other, known as Waidbi, goes along the coast from near Sandy Creek 
and Tor Rock, and meets the Jiwadja near what was once “ Reuben 
Cooper’s Camp.” 

(7) This namanamaidj is divided into two sections ; it is Maung, but partly Walan. 
-It is located on both sides of the King River mouth, and some little way 
inland. 

(8) This is also in two sections, one west of the King River towards Sandy Creek, 
and the other inland from Sandy Creek in dry stony country. One man 
of the Maneridji group belongs to this namanamaidj. 

(9) This is divided into two sections. The meindjinetdj side is on the coast, primarily 
Maung but partly Gunbalan. The nabinmirwinu side is primarily 
Wareidbug. 

(10) Primarily Maung, but merging with the Gunwinggu. It is located in the stony 
country inland from Sandy Creek and Tor Rock, where the two tribal 
groups overlap, and extends into the Gumader region. 

(11) Also in two sections. One, on South Goulburn Island, is Maung; the other 
on the coast towards the Liverpool River, half Walan. 

(12) Maung (the greater part of South Goulburn Island), but also includes part of 
Croker Island, which was once Marlgu country. 

(13) Partly Maung and partly Walan, on the coast east of the King River. 

(14) The tribal affinity of this namanamaidj (south-west of Oenpelli) is tentatively 
described as Gagadju. 

(15) This is partly Maung, belonging to the Walali side, inland from the King River. 

(16) This is partly Maung, partly Gunwinggu and Wareidbug, the country being 
near Tor Rock, where these tribal groups overlapped. The Gunwinggu 
term is -mira. 
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DIFFUSION OF NAMANAMAID]. 


Gunwinggu 
Jiwadja. Wareidbug. Maung. Gagadju. (Neingu) 
Bloc. 
-mantygalt (1) -magilu -merwulidj (5) -mundain (14) ~jigtlugt (5) 
-berwulid) (f.f.) 
-mantlagar -danig 
~jayadi ~jelama (6) 
-djayadi ~jagi'djagid (15) 
(f.f.; Maung) -malbari (7) -djagi'djagid (f.f.) 
-balbari (f.£.) 
-yaindjayar -namiar (16) 
-mandjulyoin (8) -djamuyar (f.f.) 
-mandtlart -bandjulyoin (f.f.) 
-buwan (bun) (17) 
-gadura (2) -murwan (9) 
-burwan -wareiyu (18) 
~maijuram (3) ; Maung) 
-gurulg (18) 
-alardju (4) -gadbam (10) 
-djalardju -muroidmi (18) 
(f.£.) -namara’waindja (11) 
-djamara’waindja -barbin (18) 
(f.f.) Maung 
“gadjaryu (18) 


-maningalt (I) 
-mayalgara (12) 


-nabulg'yulg (13) 
-malar 


-namanari (19) 
-wuridj (20) 
~wurig (21) 
-giwilu (22) 


-yandart'djalaba (23) 
-yandaridj'jalaba (f.f.) 
-marin (24) 

~dju(wa)g (25) 


-matdjawa (26) 


-wurulg (27) 
-gurulg (f.f.) 
-dulmayga (28) 
~wadjag (29) 
-yalybali (30) 
-bulmu 
-wargwarg (31) 
-gunumbidj (32) 
-gularma (32) 
-dangulu (32) 
-buba'rers (32) 


Note.—f.f. equals ‘‘ feminine form ” of the stem. Numbers in brackets refer to notes following th 
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Gunwii 
Maung. Gagadju. (Nein 
Blo 
-merwulidj (5) -mundain (14) -jigilugt (5) 
-berwulid) (f.f.) 
-mantlagar -danig 
-jelama (6) 
~jagi'djagid 
-malbari (7) -djagi'djagi 
-balbari (f.f.) 
-namijar (1! 
-mandjulyoin (8) -djamijar 
-bandjulyoin (f.f.) 
-buwan (bw 
-murwan (9) 
-burwan -wareinu (I 
(f.f. ; Maung) 
-gurulg (18) 
-gadbam (10) 
-muroidmi | 
-namara'waindja (11) 
-djamara'waindja -barbin (18) 
(f.f.) Maung 
“gadjaryu 
-mantygalt (1) 
-namanan 
-mayalgara (12) 
-wurid) (20 
~nabulg’yulg (13) 
-wurig (21) 
-malar 


-giwilu (22) 


-yandart'dj 
-yandaridy’ 
-marin (24) 
-dju(wa)g ( 


-maidjawa 


~wurulg (27 
-gurulg (f.f 
-dulmayga 
-wadjag (2 
-yalybals (: 
-bulmu 

-wargwarg 
-gunumbid 
-gularma (: 
-dangulu (: 
-buba'rers | 


” of the stem. Numbers in brackets refer to notes 
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Gunwinggu Maiali- Gunavidji-Nagara- 
(Neingu Gundanbun- Gunbalan Gadjalibi 
Bloc. Rembarna. (Walan). Bloc. 
4) ~jigilugt (5) -maradidj -gunumbidj (33) -gandulwa 
-danig -buru ~jindiwi (34) -munalg 
-djindiwi (f.f.) -gunalg (f.f.) 
~jagi'djagid (15) -bulumu 
-djagi'djagid (f.f.) -gamurlighan (35) -mamaygul (36) 
-bulaldja 
-namijar (16) -nabulg’yulg (13) -djurbuga 
-djamijar (f.f.) -warama 
-gurwala -maniy'gerbi (37) 
-buwan (bun) (17) -djarulam 
-dangulu ~jadjet'djara 
-wareinu (18) -wurgurl 
-buru‘ -malandjari 
-gurulg (18) -datdjwarug 
-du(we)rjs 
-muroidmi (18) -baraid 
“gundjulg’gundjulg 
-barbin (18) 
-nagu'radug 
-gadjaryu (18) 
-wargwarg (31) 
-namanari (19) 
-yanarabar'jara 
-wuridj (20) 
-yana'muwala 
-wurig (21) 


-giwilu (22) 


-yandart'djalaba (23) 
-yandaridj'jalaba (f.f.) 
-marin (24) 

~dju(wa)g (25) 


-maidjawa (26) 


~wurulg (27) 
-gurulg (f.f.) 
-dulmanga (28) 
~wadjag (29) 
-yalybali (30) 
-bulmu 
-wargwarg (31) 
-gunumbtdj (32) 
-gularma (32) 
-dangulu (32) 
-buba'rers (32) 


-ganawirja (38) 
~djerg (39) 


-binga’rulu (40) 
-nabanda (41) 
~jalagwan'djeia (42) 
-djalagwan'djeia (f.f.) 


~maragidy (42) 
~yalagan'djei (42) 


-nyulin 

~djelabang (43) 
-manan'djartdj (44) 
-namu'warbu (45) 


cets refer to notes following this table. 
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(17) The country associated with this is inland, east of Oenpelli, between Gumader 
Creek and the Marwulitban side. 

(18) These are also inland namanamaidj, from the Marwulitban area. 

(19) Also partly Maung. It is located north-east of Oenpelli, in the Gumader area. 
The Gunwinggu term is -munwari. 

(20) This belongs to the Gumader country: the Gunwinggu term is -wurin. 

(21) This also belongs to the Gumader country. 

(22) This belongs partly to the Walay, in an area where these people meet the 
Marwulitban Gunwinggu. 

(23) As for (22), Walan and Gunwinggu, but towards the Gunavidji side. Both these 
namanamatdj countries lie inland, east of Oenpelli. 

(24) Located where eastern Gumader meets the Marwulitban country. 

(25) As for (24). 

(26) Gunwinggu term, -madjawar. The country is east of Oenpelli, about Nimbuwa. 

(27) Gunwinggu term, -gulmar, belonging to Marwulitban country. 

(28) Gunwinggu term, -durmayga. Inland from Gurudjmug almost to Nimbuwa. 

(29) Inland, from Djalbanur country to the south of Gumader. 

(30) Inland, in Gurudjmug country. 

(31) Gunavidji-eastern Gunwinggu, located in the bush country north of the Liverpool 
River. 

(32) All of these belong to the Marwulitban side of the Gunwinggu. 

(33) Also partly Danbun: inland, north-east of Oenpelli. 

(34) Partly Gunwinggu. 

(35) Also partly Maung: country around Junction Bay, where the Maung and 
Walayn groups meet. 

(36) Also partly Walan. 

(37) Also Walayn: on the coast east of the Liverpool River. 

(38) Eastern Gunavidji, sometimes localized as Gadjalibi. 

(39) Also Gadjalibi, east of the Liverpool River. 

(40) Nagara. 

(41) Nagara-Gadjalibi. 

(42) Gadjalibi, on the coast. 

(43) Gungurulguni language group ; resembles Gadjalibi, but on opposite side. 

(44) Gunavidji and Nagara. 

(45) Nagara. 


APPENDIX 
Some Marriages in this Present-day Aboriginal Society.” 
We have described how the moiety-phratry, the subsection and the namanamaidj 
function within the social group, and the mamam pre- and extra-marital relationship 


# Some of the 3 mentioned in this appendix are discussed in Sexual Behaviour in Western 
Arnhem Land, by R. M. and C. H. Berndt, Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology No. 16. 
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pattern has also been discussed. Here we are concerned not so much with particular 
marriage types, or sexual licence outside the regular norm, but with the manner in 
which men and women change spouses within the framework of the society. This 
is shown in eight examples. 

Ruth Dalmideindjar (yalwalgaidj, njindjarigarngulg, Maung, yadbundudjburwan) 
first married Stephen, Bamurulbi (namaray, jariwurig, Maung, yadburuy'burwan)" ; 
he died after she had had from him three boys and two girls. She then went to live 
with her sweetheart, Old Bunug (nayaridj, jarijaniy, Gunwinggu, yadburuy'danig) ; 
from him she had one child, a boy. She liked to “ try out ” different men, so went 
to another sweetheart, Naminjaragu (nayaridj, jarijaniy, Walan, yadburuy’- 
gamulgban), and while living with him had two more children, a boy and a girl. 
Then she left him, preferring a life of promiscuous intercourse, and now says she 
doesn’t want to marry again, but will remain single. 

The next case is a woman called Alawama (yalyaridj, njindjarijaniy, Maung- 
Marwulitban Gunwinggu, yadbundudj’gadbam). Alawama was first promised to 
Judju, a jarigarngulg Maung. However, his first wife was jealous and “‘ made 
trouble,’ so Alawama’s people took her away from him. She first lived with 
Mulwirgbirg (namaray, jariwurig, Jiwadja-Maung at Croker Island, yadburuy'jelama) ; 
she had from him one child, a girl now dead. He took another wife, and so she went 
to Jumbo Mugudu (nayila, inimijanbalag, Maung, yadburuy'jelama). Alawama 
began to have sexual relations with her mamam sweetheart Ambidjambid (nayzila, 
jarigarngulg, Maung, yadburuy'malbari). From him she had one child, a boy. 
She spent so much time with her lover that Jumbo said Ambidjambid could have her, 
since he himself had a young girl promised to him. However this girl was just 
“ growing up,” and would not be accessible to him for some little time ; her name is 
Mareiiga (yalwamud, njindjariwurig, Maung-Jiwadja, yadbundudj'maniygalt). 

The next woman, Mamiar (yalbulan, njindjariwurig, Gunwinggu, yadbundud- 
jamia) was first married to Gwuwadbad (nabulan, jarijaniy, Maung, yadburuy'mand- 
julyoin)* and from him had five children. Gwuwadbad left her and took a younger 
wife, Miralaidj (yalgamaray, njindjarigarngulg, Gunwinggu, yadbundudj'danig). 
Mamiar then went to live with a Gunwinggu man, Nandjaridju, and has from him 
two children, a boy and a girl. However, this man does not wish to marry her, and 
to assume full economic and marital responsibilities. 

Gwuwadbad’s half sister Dadadauwal (yalbulan, mjindjarijaniy, Maung, 
yadbundudy'balbart) was first married to a man now dead ; she then went to a Walan 
man (nabayari, jariwurlga, yadburuy'nabaralwindja) who also died. After that she 
was going to marry Wundubundu (nayaridj, jarijaniy, Gunwinggu, yadburuy’- 
merwulidj) ; but his relatives stopped her, saying that ‘‘ she’d kill him, as she must 


41 Here two people of the same namanamaidj have married : this is not a normal procedure, 
although several cases have been recorded. 


42 Mamiar married her classificatory brother, who was of the same subsection and moiety 
(but different phratry). 
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have killed her other two husbands.’’ Wundubundu is now married to Mudjunudju 
(yalwalgaidj, njindjarigarngulg, Walayn, yadbundudj'gamulgban), while Dadadauwal 
is ‘‘ looked after” (possibly implying sexual relations) by her mother’s brother, 
Raburabu (namaray, jarijaniy, Maung, yadburuy’murwan). 

Medeg (yalgamaray, njindjarijaniy, Gunwinggu, yadbundudj’damig) was first 
married to Big Dolaman (namaray, jariwurig, Maung, yadburuy'jelama or 
yadburuy'im-maigbalg) and had from him two children, Mauaridja and Mauarunmila, 
both now young women. Medeg left Dolaman and went to Jandjan (nayila, jari- 
garngulg, Gunwinggu, yadburuy'barbin) ; he was killed, and she went to Bargulaidj, 
or Nalowidj (nagadjug, jariwurlga, Walan, yadburuy'’malbart). 

Fred Namananbanayn (namaray, jaritjaniy, Gunwinggu) the brother of Medeg, 
first married Brundi (yalbulan, njindjariwurig, Gunwinggu, yadbundudj'djamijar), 
and had four children from her. When she died, he married the sister of his sister’s 
third husband, called Djimara (yalgadjug, njindjariwurlga, Walan, yadbundudj'- 
balbari) ; from her he had two children. Then she died, and he married Mauaridja 
(yalbulan, njindjarijaniy, Maung) who was his actual sister’s daughter. 
Namananbanay later gave her to Namaluda (nagadjug, jarigarngulg, Maung, yad- 
buruy'mandjulyoin) and married his present wife Amanbala (yalgadjug, 
inimiujanbalag, Gagadju,** yadbundudj'mundain). She had been married first to an 
old namaray, jarijaniy, Gagadju man at Oenpelli, from whom she had one son. 
During this time she also lived with a white man and produced a half-caste girl, 
who is now an adult. Then she ran away with Meiaramba (nawamud, jarijaniy), 
a Cape Stewart man, who became her husband. She was brought back to her group 
by Jumbo Mugudu (see above) who is related to her family on his mother’s side and 
calls her ganjuy (reciprocal JD JI). After that she married Namananbanay. 

Big Dolaman, who was married to Medeg (see above), had also a wife who was a 
sister of Namaluda (Namaluda married Big Dolaman’s actual mother’s mother’s 
sister’s daughter, who is now dead). This woman (yalgadjug, njindjarigarngulg, 
Maung) died pregnant soon after marriage. Big Dolaman is married now to 
Maguldagin (yalbayart, njindjarigarngulg, Gunwinggu, yadbundudj'djagidjagid), 
and Maidjarala (yalbayari, njindjarigarngulg, Gunwinggu, yadbundudj'danig). 
Maguldagin’s first husband, now dead, was old Jandjan (nawamud, jarijaniy, Maung, 
yadburuy'merwulidj), but she had no children by him. Maidjarala’s first husband 
was an unidentified Jiwadja man, and she had one son from him; when he died, 
she went to a man (namaray, jariwurig, Maung, yadburuy’namara'waindja) known 
as “ King of Goulburn Island,” and from him had three sons. When he died she 
went to Big Dolaman. 


Julie, Djulunur (yalgayila, inimijanbalag, Maung), first married old Jandjan 
(see above). When he was speared, she went to Dudana (namaray, jariwurig, 
Maung-Marwulitban Gunwinggu, yadburuy'jelama). Julie and her husband 


‘8 This woman calls herself Gunwinggu. 
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quarrelled a good deal, and finally she went to another man. Her third and present 
husband is Frank Gulbibir (nayaridj, jariwurig, Gunwinggu, yadburuy'buwan), 
with whom she is now at Oenpelli. 

These few examples describe briefly how men and women change legal spouses, 
and indicate how complex a detailed genealogy may be.* 


A. P. ELkKIn. 
R. M. BERNDT. 
C. H. BERNDT. 


‘4A full study will be included in a later analysis of genealogies from this region. 
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NOTES ON SENTANI GRAMMAR 


By H. K. J. Cowan 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 3) 


VII. THE VERB 
§20. General Remarks. 


The verbal system in Sentani, as in most Papuan languages, is extremely 
complicated. Verbal forms are usually built up of a root or stem to which are 
added elements for person (and number), tense, mood and the pronoun object (and 
its number). Prefixes are not used, except in the case of certain negative forms ; 
otherwise the compounding elements all follow the basic root. Both the root and 
the additional compounding elements are often influenced by assimilation and 
sandhi already mentioned. As in most, if not all, other Papuan languages no passive 
voice exists. Examples: ho-i, “ kill!” (imperat.); ho-lé, “he kills” (pres.) ; 
ho-wo-lé, “ he killed, was killing” (indefinite past) ; ho-gé (-hogé), “‘ he has killed” 
(definite past) ; ho-u-go-gé, “‘id.”’ (with modal affix -go-) ; ho-u-no-qo-gé, “‘ he has 
killed it ” (with pron. obj.) ; @-ho-i, “ kill(ed) not,” etc. 

In the following paragraphs we shall give separate consideration to each of the 
compounding elements. 


§21. The Root. 


There is no need for making distinction between root and stem in Sentani 
verbs, although there may be some cause for speaking of tense stems as distinguished 
from the root. But the base of the verbal structure is the root and we shall base our 
analysis of verbal forms on the root only. 

The root can in itself be transitive or intransitive, but transitive verbs very often 
require an additional modal affix to emphasize the connection between the action of 
the verb and its (direct) object, notably in the definite past, the future and the 
imperative. 

The form of the root can be best recognized from the second person singular of 
the imperative by deducting its ending -/é, -i, e.g. éjé, é-i, mé-i, “ come” ; 
négé, “‘stay, dwell”; adilé-i, “collect, gather”; “ kill” ; mogo-i, “ do, 
make’”’; ha-i, “carry, transport”; hé-i, hang up, shine,” etc. 


§22. Indication of Person (and Number). 


Person, and, with it, number are indicated in different ways according to the 
nature of the verbal form. In the present, the simple forms of the two tenses of the 
past, of the future and of the imperative, they appear at the end of the verbal form 


ae 
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and may be termed endings. In verbal forms compounded with modal affixes, 
however, this is only partly the case ; person is here indicated either by endings as 
mentioned or by an element inserted in the body of the verb between the root and 
the modal affix, or again by both at the same time. 


Apart from influences of assimilation and sandhi as already mentioned, person 
endings show a certain amount of regularity in the present, the indefinite past and 
the simple forms of the definite past. There seems, however, to be no connection 
whatever between these person endings and the personal pronouns dealt with above. 

The following table shows the person endings for the simple forms of the present 
and past tenses, the future and the imperative-adhortative. As a general rule it can 
be said that the initial vowel of the ending is dropped after the final vowel of the root 
or the element of tense, except when the former is an a, in which case this a persists 
and the vowel of the root or affix of tense is dropped before it. E.g. mogo-i, “‘do”’ ; 
mogq-alé, “‘ 1 do” (present) ; mogo-ité, “‘ they two do”’ ; mogo-wo-ubé, “ you two did ” 
(indef. past) ; mogo-w-anté, “‘ we did”’ (id.). The -j- and -/- of the endings of the 
second and third person singular are dropped after the -g- of the definite past, e.g. 
mé-q-é, “‘ you have gone”’; mé-g-é, “ he has gone.” 

It will be noted that the endings of the imperative-adhortative are really shorter 
forms of those for either the present and past tenses or the future, with the apparent 
exception of the second person dual. It is probable that the ending -é« of the 3rd 
person singular represents an original *-é/, since in certain verbal forms, containing 
a pronoun object suffixed to the 3rd person singular of the present or indefinite 
past, the ending -/é actually becomes -u (see below). 

The future is often emphasized by adding dé to the person endings which is 
really the postposition dé, ‘‘ to, for.” 


Present and Past Imperative- 
Tenses. Future. Adhortative. 
I ps. .. -alé -délé -dé 
2 p.s. -lé 
3 ps. .. (-jé) -nté (<-ndé) -(€)u 
I p.du. .. ~€nté (<-éndé) -alé -a 
2 p.du. .. -€ubé -bé -bu 
3 p.du. .. -néité (<-néidé) 
I p.pl. .. -anté (<-andé) -malé -ma 
2 p.pl. ~aubé -mpé (<-mbé) -m 
3 p.pl. .. (<-aidé) -naué (<-naidé) -at 


It is remarkable, and it may be suggestive, that in most forms, other than those 
of the imperative-adhortative, the final element of the person ending seems to be 
either -/é or -¢é, which may both represent an original -dé. Even in the znd person 
dual and plural the ending -bé may be derived from -dé as it often disappears and is 
replaced by -/é when a pronoun object is infixed, notably in the definite past and the 
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future ; e.g. ugéu-né-lé (<*wégéu-né-lé), ‘‘ you two told him,” from *ugéu-bé and 
pron. obj. -né- ; ugau-né-lé, ‘* you (pl.) told him,” from *ugau-bé and pron. obj. -né- ; 
wén-né-lé, “‘ you (pl.) will tell him,” from *wém-pé and pron. obj. -né-, etc. On 
the other hand this phenomenon does not appear in the present, e.g. wau-né, “‘ you 
(pl.) tell him,” from wau-bé and pron. obj. -né, etc., so that no definite conclusions 
can be made. The shorter forms of the imperative-adhortative appear to be those 
of either the present and past tenses or the future without the element dé, lé (dé). 
I have not been able to determine the exact force—if any—of this element (possessive 
dé or the postposition dé), but it is just possible that it indicates finite forms ; 
see also §27 and §29. 

As has been said, indication of person in verbal forms compounded with modal 
affixes is somewhat irregular. This is particularly the case for the definite past, 
the future and the imperative-adhortative in which such affixes occur. The affix 
-7(€)-, -7(0)-, however, follows the same rules as a tense affix (see §25). 

The irregularity of the person element in compounds with modal affixes lies in 
the fact that it is shown partly by an “‘ internal sign ’’ between the root and the modal 
affix, partly by endings, and again partly by both at the same time. This is best 
illustrated by the following tables in which the elements following the root are given 
for the definite past (whose sign is -g-), the future (whose sign is usually a nasal) 
and the imperative-adhortative compounded with the modal affix go. 


Definite Past 


I p.s. -u-go-g-alé I p.du. -nté-go-q-é I p.pl. -anté-go-q-é 
2 p.s. -u-go-g-é 2 p.du. -u-go-q-é 2 p.pl. -au-go-q-é 
3 -u-go-g-é 3 p.du. -t-ko-g-é 3 p.pl. -at-ko-q-é 
Future 
I p.s. -do-go-nté I p.du. -a-go-nté I p.pl. -ma-go-nté 
2 p.s. -u-go-nté 2 p.du. -go-bé 2 p.pl. -ng-ko-mbé 
3 p.s. -mg-ko-nté 3 p.du. -nét-ko-nté 3 p.pl. -nat-ko-nté 
Imperative-A dhortative 

I p.s. -do-go-m I p.du. -a-go-m I p.pl. -ma-qo-m 
2 p.s. -t-ko 2 p.du. -go 2 p.pl. -ng-ko 

3 -u-go 3 p.du. -t-ko 3 p.pl. -at-ko 


Here again, it would seem, the “ internal signs ’”’ for person in the definite past 
and the future are really shorter forms, without the element -dé, -/é, of the usual 
endings shown above. In the imperative-adhortative they are virtually the same as 
the common endings. They are added to the root and not to the affix, whilst the 
endings following the affix are, in the definite past and the future, for all persons the 
same as for the 3rd p. sg. in simple verbs, with the exception of the 1st and 2nd p. sg. 
of the definite past and the 2nd p. du. and pl. of the future. Here also -’w probably 
represents original -/ in many of the forms. The irregular form of the 2nd p. du. 
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of the future should be noted in that it lacks the usual nasal element. In the 
imperative-adhortative the Ist p. sg., du. and pl. should be noted in that an -m is 
added to the modal affix; as will be seen in §28 this m reappears in the pronoun 
object in certain verbal forms. 

The 3rd p. du. and pl. of the definite past have a more regular form besides 
those given in the table, viz. -t-ko-q-éité and -at-ko-q-aité. 


§23. Elements for Tense. 

The tenses can be distinguished in (1) the present; (2) the definite past ; 
(3) the indefinite or durative past ; and (4) the future. The signs fer each of these 
tenses are (1) for the present, none; (2) for the definite past, -g-; (3) for the 
indefinite past, -w(o)- ; and (4) for the future a nasal in the majority of persons of the 
simple verb, viz. in the 3rd p. sg., du. and pl. and in the Ist and 2nd p. pl. In the 
other persons of the simple future this nasal element is lacking ; see the preceding 
paragraph, also for the compounded future. 

The sign for the definite past immediately follows the root and immediately 
precedes the person ending in simple verbs ; its position in compounded verbs has 
already been shown above. The sign for the indefinite past, that from its nature 
never combines with modal affixes, also comes after the root and before the person 
ending. For the phonetic changes that affect these elements in the process, see the 
preceding paragraph. For the future the tense elements have been given there 
together with the person elements because of their irregularity. 

In some ways the affix -7(é)-, -7(0)- may be regarded as a tense element as well, 
because it forms some sort of praesens consuetudinis (habitual present), can be 
combined with modal affixes, and follows the same structural rules as -w(o)- of the 
indefinite past. For several reasons, however, it will be dealt with separately (see 
§25). 


§24. Use of the Definite and the Indefinite Past. 


There is a subtle difference in the use of the definite and the indefinite past, 
which to a certain degree is comparable to that which exists between the French 
passé défini and passé indéfini, without being quite the same. Often the difference 
resembles that between the aspects of the Russian verb (determined and undetermined). 
Again the definite past can represent the perfect or pluperfect in that it indicates a 
completed past action, whereas the indefinite past can often be rendered by the 
English construction “ have been doing.” 

As a general rule the definite past indicates a precise moment of time or an 
action finished at some definite moment in the past. The indefinite past as a rule 
indicates a past action unlimited by time or covering a longish period of time. 

Thus in the sentence wéna déné déjé anugalé, ‘‘ yesterday morning (early) I 
arose,”’ it is clear that the definite past should be used, because the action is limited 
to a precise moment of time. On the other hand, in the sentence wéna déjé Hollandia 


dé éwalé, “‘ yesterday I went to Hollandia,’”’ the indefinite past is used because the 
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action must have taken some time. If, continuing my morning business, ‘I ate 
my meal and went to my office,”’ the translation in Sentani would be best given as 
chamam anégogalé, gantolé dé éwalé, both the meal and the action of eating it being 
represented as finished on a definite moment before going. The final action of 
going, however, not being determined by a precise moment for its finish, is repre- 
sented here as an action that has taken some time. The definite past anégogalé 
in this case shows the additional modal element already alluded to in §21 because 
of the definite object. 

Still, there are many cases in which the distinction cannot be sharply defined 
and is of little or no practical importance, so that often the two pasts can be used 
comparatively at liberty. Even then, though, a subtle difference is latent. Thus, 
in the sentence last mentioned anégogalé may be replaced by anéwalé, but then the 
suggestion is latent and the attention is drawn to the fact that the action has taken 
some time and less attention is paid to the meal itself, which, for instance, may have 
been left unfinished. Again, in the same sentence, éwalé may be replaced by égalé, 
but then the attention is drawn to the moment at which I arrived at the office and 
thereby finished the action of going. A few other examples may illustrate this : 
déjé bélé iymé édégalé, ‘‘ I saw (have seen) that house ’’ (made a complete and finished 
inspection) ; déjé bélé 1jmé édéwalé, ‘‘ I saw that house ”’ (have been looking at it for 
some time); wéna déjé molowalé, “‘ yesterday I have been writing”; wéna déeé 
homo bé molougogalé, ‘‘ yesterday I wrote two letters’ ; wéna molowolé, “‘ yesterday 
he has been planting’; wéna habaqai moloufagé, ‘‘ yesterday he has planted 
tobacco,” etc. (For the modal affixes -go- and -fa- in these examples see §26.) 


§25. Form with the Affix -7(é)-, -7(0)-. 

As has been stated in §23, the affix -7(é)-, -7(0)- can, in a sense, be regarded as an 
element for tense,.- because it forms some sort of praesens consuetudinis, follows the 
same phonetic and structural rules as the sign for the indefinite past -w(o)-, and 
takes the same person endings and the same forms of the pronoun object. Moreover 
it may combine with modal affixes, such as -go-, -bo-, etc. which then precede it. 
In this case even the normal phonetic and structural rules for such modal affixes 
do not apply, but those for -7(é)-, -7(0)- prevail for the whole compound. It often 
indicates a simultaneous action, much like our present participle. However, it is 
also used to indicate a general or unreal situation, as an irrealis therefore. Either 
function follows from its original habitual force. This may be illustrated by the 
following examples. 

ém fé habagai dé oléi-dj-aité (<*oléi-j(é)-aité), “‘ they use to roll banana leaf 
for tobacco”; ja-ja déjé mogot-dj-alé, “‘ every day I use to work”; bu do-délé 
ja-ja bu dawéi-djé-lé, “ the waterman every day uses to open the water (tap) ” ; 
odo né élé, anéi-djé-lé, “‘ he walks, he eats all the time,” i.e. “‘ he walks, eating,” etc. 
In these examples the use of the form is really that of a praesens consuetudinis, 
but in the following sentences it is used as a conditional or irrealis ; even here the 
original force is still apparent in the second half of some of the sentences. 


ict 
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bompa dawéi-bo-jo-u-né, bu dodolé maité, ‘‘ the tap, if (suppose) he opens it, the 
water streams they come,” i.e. “ if (suppose) you open the tap, the water will spout 
out”; ja wéiti-~é-u-né, doisam néi-ko-jo-lé, ‘‘ rain if (suppose) he stops it, the heat 
of the sun will shine,” i.e. “ if (suppose) the rain stops, sunshine will break through ”’ ; 
wélangka dawéi-bo-jo-u-né, obo baléi-mé-j-aité, ‘‘ if (suppose) you open the corral, the 
pigs will come out” ; béné négéi-ko-jo-u-né, idéi déwélé, ‘‘ thought when he dwells on 
it, he takes knowledge,” i.e. ‘‘ when one thinks, considers, one acquires knowledge ”’ ; 
mau adunéi-bo-jo-u-né, gaja do é-jé-wolé, “‘ the door when he shut it, the watchman 
went away,’ i.e. ‘‘ every time the watchman shut the door he went away ”’ ; Ajogoit 
haiéi-ko-jé-u-né, Jagali gala naikai sélé mogoi-bo-jo-lé, ‘‘ suppose A. let him go (loose), 
J. would (certainly) make a very great noise,” etc. In all these examples the pronoun 
object né may be omitted, thus : bompa dawéi-bo-jo-lé, etc., but the construction with 
né is preferred. 

As we have seen in §16, the conjunction “if, when’ can be rendered by the 
postposition na, né, “in.” This is the usual construction when a situation is con-. 
cerned that is real or represented as real, e.g. megalé na (né), ‘“ when I came”’ ; 
mogo-m-bo-nté na (né), ‘‘ when (if) he comes (will come),”’ etc. 


§26. Modal Elements. 


Although the elements to be described under this paragraph are not always 
exactly modal in force in the sense of Western grammar, I have termed them modal 
elements or modal affixes for the sake of convenience and because they generally do 
modify the action of the verb or the way in which the action of the verb is directed 
upon the object. 

Three kinds of such elements can be distinguished : 


(1) Those that only qualify or modify the action of the verb itself and therefore 
can be used in intransitive verbs. Such are -mé-, -€-. 


(2) Those that qualify or emphasize the action of the verb as directed upon an 
object and therefore cannot be used in intransitive verbs. Nor are they used in the 
present and the indefinite past because they represent actions in course of being done 
or having taken some time, which is felt to be incompatible with the emphatic nature 
of these modal affixes as regards their influence on the object. Such affixes are 
go-, -bo-; -fi-, -hi- or -si- and -fa-, -ha- or -sa-. 

(3) The reflexive affix -nu-, -nju-. 

A more detailed description of the three categories follows. (1) The affixes. 
-mé- and -é- are really the roots of the verbs mé-i, “come,” and é-i, 2&7, “ go.” 
This fact at once explains their force in the verbal structure ; compounds formed with 
these elements respectively indicate that the action moves towards the speaker and 
away from or rather beyond the speaker, either in space or in time. Thus by adding” 
-€- in the definite past a sort of continuous past is formed which indicates an action 
not limited by time but started at a definite moment, as opposed to the indefinite 
past that is an action lying entirely in the past but covering an undefined period 
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E.g. négé-w-é-q-é, ‘‘ he went to live, started living, lived on’’; mnégé-nt-é-q-é, ‘‘ we 
two went to live, started living,” from négé-1, “ sit, stay, dwell”’ ; go-w-o-g-é, “ he 
went to do, started doing, acted on,” etc. But go-u-mé-q-é, ‘‘ he came doing, started 
this way doing, acted on up to the present time,”’ from go-t, “do, act’’; dewé-u- 
mé-q-é, ‘he took, brought (it) here’’; déwé-m-mé-nté, “he will bring (it) here” 
(<*d&wé-n-mé-nté), etc. 

It should be noted that the element -é- is often unrecognizably deformed by the 


assimilating influence of neighbouring sounds and the internal elements of person 
preceding it as described in §22. 


(2) The second group of affixes are those that qualify or emphasize the action 
of the verb on its object. They are: 


(a) -go- that indicates intensity and therefore plurality and finality or complete- 
ness both of the result of the action and of the object. For that reason it cannot be 
omitted in verbal forms that imply definite completeness of the action as to its result 
on the totality of the object or on a plural object. Its intensive force may be illus- 
trated by the fact that forms compounded with it can sometimes be replaced by the 
reduplicated simple form. E.g. ho-u-qo-q-é, “ he has killed off (the lot)’; ho-q-é- 
ho-q-é, “id.” ; gaié-u-go-q-é, he has split up (the lot)”; gaié-k-é-qaié-k-é, ‘‘ id.” ; 
ho-do-qo-nté, “‘ I shall kill off (the lot)” ; but Ao-délé, “I shall kill (be killing) ”’ ; 
ho-i-ko, kill off!’’ ; ho-ng-ko, “id. (pl.),’”” but ho-z, “ kill!” ; Ac m, “id. (pl.),” 
etc. 

(b) -bo- that rather seems to indicate concentration of the action on a single 
object or an object thought of or represented as a single unit. Its exact force, 
however, is less clear than that of -go-. Sometimes it seems to acquire a more or less 
medial force in this sense that the action is done to or for the subject. This may be a 
development from the original force of specializing, singling out. Hence it is frequent 
in verbs which we would describe as intransitive or impersonal. E.g. ho-u-bo-q-é, 
“he has killed (it) (a single object) ; agé-u-bo-q-é, he bit (it) ; mogo-m-bo-nté, 
“he will make (it)”’ ; ho-t-bo,“‘ kill (it) ”’ ; hané-1-bo, hambo, “‘ fry, roast (it)”’ ; hané-m-bo, 
“id. (pl.),” etc. But ago-t-bo, “ get down, dismount ’’ ; ago-m-bo-nté, “ he will get 
down, dismount”; Dasim qulu-qulu jé-u-bo-g-é, “‘ D. was (became) startled,”’ from 
jé4, “ give”’ (?), but 7ét-ké-u-né, 1-ké-u-né, “he gave him”’ (without -bo-) ; hogolo 
bé do jélé jélé the two young people became man and wife” ’(lit.‘‘ young 
two man with woman with became”’); ja hé-u-bo-q-é, “‘ day broke,” from hé-t, 
“hang”; néjé amé-amé mogo-u-no-bo-q-é, “ he acted as if he had fever (lit. 
“he fever seemingly made-him’’) ; mnunté-u-bo-gé, “he disappeared, was lost ”’ ; 
mé-u-walé-u-bo-gé, “he came to life again,” etc. 

(c) -st-, -ht-, -fi-, being phonetic varieties of the same element according to the 
influence of neighbouring sounds or of accent. The function of this element is even 
less clear than that of -bo-. It seems to indicate specialization or concentration. 


It is, however, not very frequent. E.g. adilé-u-fi-k-é, “ he has collected, gathered ”’ ; 
adil-anté-hi-k-é, have collected”; adil-ai-si-k-é, ‘they have collected ”’ 
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né-u-fi-k-é, ““he has departed”; mé-i-si, “depart”; mé-n-si (<*né-m-si), “ id. 
(pl.) ”’ ; molo-u-fi-k-é, ‘“ he has hung up (with a fastened rope)” ; molo-i-si, ‘‘ hang 


” 


up, etc. 

Sometimes the use of this affix specializes the meaning of a verbal root that in 
itself has a neutral force; thus ané-i-si means “ drink!”’, but ané-i-ko means 
“eat !’’, the form ané-i apparently being neutral : éhamam anéwolé, he was eating 
food’; bu anéwolé, “ he was drinking water”; but ané-u-go-q-é, ‘‘ he has eaten 
(food) ; ané-u-fi-k-é, “‘ he has drunk (a drink),” etc. 

(d) -sa- (-ha-, -fa-), that again is not clear, but seems to specialize also ; it is 
apparently even less frequent than -si-. E.g. molo-i-sa, “ plant ! inter! ”’ as opposed 
to molo-i-si, “hang up,” and molo-i-ko, “ write”; molo-u-fa-q-é, he planted 
(something) ; mol-anté-ha-g-é, “‘ we planted (something) ”’; budélé-u-fa-q-é, he 
opened (something),”’ etc. 

(3) -nu-, -nju- is an affix that, in a sense, might also be regarded as a pronoun 
object. It follows, however, the same phonetic and structural rules as the modal 
affixes of the preceding group and cannot be combined with another affix of that kind. 
Forms compounded with -nu- appear to be reflexive if compared with those of the 
same roots without it or with other modal affixes. These facts suggest that -nu- 
represents an element that originally must have indicated the idea of “ self,’ but 
has now become a simple affix. I am, therefore, inclined to believe that -nw- is 
really a contraction of na u, “ his (her, its) body,”’ although this connection is not 
realized any more by the natives. E.g. a-i-nju, “ rise!, stand up!” ; a-u-nu-q-é, 
“he rose, stood bé-1-nju, “lean!” ; bé-u-nu-g-é, leaned” ; hé-i-nju, 
“stop! halt!’ ; hé-u-nu-q-é, “ he stopped, halted” ; éu-né-hikéu-nu-gé, “ he went 
(and) attached himself to him”’ etc. If my explanation of the origin of this affix 
is correct, these examples would really mean “ raise self,” ‘‘ lean, support self,” 
“stop self’’; cf. a-u-bo-g-é, “he lifted, carried (something else)’’; hé-u-bo-q-é, 
“he hung up, fastened (something else),” etc. Compare also the French se lever, 
“to rise”; s’arréter, “to stop,” etc. 


H. K. J. Cowan 


(To be continued.) 
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JUNIOR MARRIAGE SYSTEMS: CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA 
By Ursuta H. McConneL 
VoL. XXI, No. 2, DECEMBER, 1950 


Corrigenda 
P. 112, l. 31, read “ from MU.KA and half-pinya or from half-KA.LA (<MU.KA) 
and outside pinya.” 
l. 9g, read (pt.’ato or “ o.br.d.’’) 
l. 19, read “ informant.” 
l. 39, read ‘‘m.m.br. marries aiyuwin.”’ 
l. 8, read WI.RU.KA. 
1. 23, read “‘ were the junior marriage to lapse, with its unilateral character- 
istics, the result could be.” 
P. 124, 1. 10, read “ matrilineal descent lines move from younger to older lines.” 
P. 126, 1. rz, read “w.m.m. (omit last ‘m’ in w.m.m.m.”) 
last line, read “‘Ego’s pt.ma_ (f.y.sis.) marries  half-m.o.-br.son : 
MU.KA<KA.LA.” 
P. 141, lines 13-14, read “If sis.dson AMU.KA marries Ego’s d. (dmaiki), 
children<dtu.ka ; but if he marries _half-inu.ka 
(“ y.br.d.”’), children<UWAN and dmeri.” 
P. 141, 1. 25, read ‘“‘ Ego’s son’s son’s son.” 


Kinship Terminology 


P. 129. Tribe: Aritiyiti TYI: 
Ndra:’ayit TE: 
P. 130. Le:nyiti PI; AIYIDPINDAG 
P. 131. Le:nyttt MI: 
Ndra:’ anit MI: 
P. 132. Dge:rikudt I:8E6A 
Ayu.timi ADAMU:’UNDYI 
Ndra’aytt AIYIDANANDYI 
P. 133. Ydaraidyana oka:ka 
Dge:rikudt YU:TRE, YU: AMBRE 
Anitiniti LI:G, AIYILPAIN 
A:detiniti AIYIDKU.LA 
Mbe:wum LIL 
Dgoat nynn 
P. 134. Lo:tiga kwi:yt:ga 


Mbe:wum mu:ku 
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. 135. Itinadyana TI:NAMANANDYI 
Tepiti TI:NAMANDYI 
Ayu:timt myuyu 
Dge-:rikudi ya:ma’nyanda 
Da:wayati NYIMANAKAI 
Mbe:wum (<truwa) 

. 136. Ndru:’ayit me:gag 
Alinit agap 


Yinwum. Read “u.ganda’”’ for “ u.panda.”’ 

. 137, A.detiniti, Read “ NiINARADIN” for “ NIDAKADIN.” 

. 138, Ndru.’ayit. Read ‘““ AMUTANDI” for “ A.MU.TANDI.” 

Tepiti. Read ‘“ TI.NAMATINTAG ” for “ TI.NANATINTAG.” 


Diagrams 
. 121, diagram 1, Ist line in diagram downwards. Omit useless vertical line 
between MOIY A = and 


TUWA= 
4th line at bottom. Read “ w.br.’s son’s son’s son.” 
6th line. ka.ta 

“ m.y.sis.”” 


. 122, diagram 2, l. 1. Add line connecting PI.PA (f.) to EGO; delete vertical 
line above and below YAP.O; and insert marriage sign 
(=) between PI.ATO (son) and mu.kaiya: thus : 


PI.PA=ba.pa 


EGO=(yama=Y A’ P.O) =wulama 


PI.’ATO =mu.kaiya* 
* Read “‘ <son’s wife only if Ego’s y. sister is married to 
son of outside MU.KA or half-KA.LA.” 


P. 140, Diagram Type 3, 1. 1. For “half f.f.sis.”” read “ f.f.sis. (=f.m.br.)’’ 
1. 2. Read “ MID) ARA =dmaiki.” 

f.sis.son’s son d. 
second-cousin Read “ AMI@A =aiyuwin 


line. f.y.sis.d. ” 


| 
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1. 5. Read ‘“ AMAIKI=ému.ka’’ 
son sis.d.d. 
<I.BAOA <inyuyu.” 
Bilateral Age-spiral. Read “ =mauwara 
(f.0.sis.d.d.).” 
Footnotes. Read (7) “ATYUWIN” for ““AIYUNIN.” 
(8) atyuwin”’ for “ aiyuwin.” 
(4) “ PIDARA” for “ PINADA.” 


Addenda. 


The following additional notes may serve to clarify several points in the above 
paper, which might otherwise remain obscure. 


(1) The statement made by my Ka.ndyu informant that the Ka.ndyu and 
Wikmunkan systems only went one way, men retaining their status and women 
changing theirs, was apparently not meant to infer, as supposed, that men could not 
marry women of the grandparents’ generation; since, if a man may marry his 
“‘ o.br.d.d.,” and his w.m.m. must be of the grandparent’s generation, the spiral 
must work both ways ; i.e. it is a bilateral age-spiral as in the case of the Ydraidyana 
system, where “o.br.”” marries m.m.f.y.sis., i.e. a.pi0a mauwara (w.m.m.m.) ; vide 
p. 140. Statements made on p. 109 (Note 3) and p. 126 (lines 9-12) must therefore 
be reviewed in the light of this fact. 


(2) (a) In the Ydraidyana diagram (p. 140), f.m.br.son is shown as w.f. only ; 
but if he should marry m.f.sis., his daughter becomes taboo to Ego and he, f.m.br. 
then is to be identified with line 1. 

(6) Men of line 6 may marry either women of their own generation in a 
younger line or women of an older line, three generations down. 

E.g. INATA=“ m.o.sis.” (0. line). 

W9I.RAOA =“ u.pandi”’ (m.f-y.sis.d.). 
I.BA0A =inyuyu (y. line) or miyara (o. line) <inyuna. 
ITAMU =“ itému” (m.y.br.d.d.) or piyara (0. line) <“‘ itdému.” 
Or they may marry women of the grandparents’ generation in a younger line. 
E.g. INU.KA=“ m.y.sis.” (y. line). 
W).RU.KA=“ w.y.sis.” (y. line). 

(In conclusion, I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my indebted- 
ness to the Australian National Research Council for financing my field research ; 
and my appreciation of its supervision by A. R. Radcliffe Brown (Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney, 1926-31), whose keen interest in Australian 
kinship inspired the compilation of these Peninsular systems. I should like also to 
thank the Editor and printers of Oceania for their assistance in its publication.) 


UrsuLtA H. McConnet. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Margaret Mead arrived in Australia on a lecture tour for the New Education 
Fellowship towards the end of August. She will take part in a conference arranged 
by that organization in Sydney from September 10 to 13. 

Professor Raymond Firth of the London School of Economics arrived in Canberra 
at the end of August to give assistance in his capacity of Adviser to the School of 
Pacific Studies in the National University. Professor Firth hopes to remain in 
Canberra until the end of the year, and then, after visiting New Zealand, to return 
for a period, if possible, to Tikopia. 

A conference at the National University on Social Processes in the Pacific 
held at the end of August was arranged at the suggestion of Professor Firth. Special 
papers were given by Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, Dr. Grenfell Price, 
and Professor Davidson. Anthropologists, geographers and historians were mainly 
represented. 

Dr. R. F. Fortune of Cambridge University came to Sydney at the end of August 
on his way to central New Guinea for the purpose of field research. 

Mr. R. M. Berndt and his wife Catherine Berndt, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology in the University of Sydney, are proceeding to the Kainantu district in the 
west central highlands of New Guinea in November for a period of field research. 
Mrs. Berndt was recently awarded a Women Graduates’ International Fellowship. 

Miss Jean Craig, who has been Temporary Lecturer in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney, for three years and previously Teaching Fellow 
for three years, has accepted a Research Assistantship at the National University, 
Canberra, and will take part in a research project there. Her place on the teaching 
staff at Sydney University has been taken by Mr. R. M. Berndt. 

Mr. Adrian Mayer, who has carried out research into the Indian community of 
Fiji under the auspices of the National University, is at present in Canberra. 

The next meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held in Sydney from August 20 to 27, 1952. It is 
expected that the Anthropology Section will be very strong. Two Honorary 
Secretaries for the Section have been appointed, Mr. F. L. S. Bell for Social Anthro- 
pelogy and Dr. N. W. Macintosh for Physical Anthropology and Material Culture. 


REVIEWS 


The Children of Hari : A Study of the Nimar Balahis in the Central Provinces of India. 
By Stephen Fuchs. Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, 
Vol. VIII. Verlag Herold, Vienna, 1950. 


India’s sixty million untouchables include a caste of 600,000 members known 
as the Balahis, or ‘‘ the Children of Hari.”” Father Fuchs’ book concerns the 33,000 
Balahis in the Nimar district of the Central Provinces, ‘‘ the socially lowest and 
culturally most primitive group of the Balahi caste.” Living in the midst of this 
group for ten years, and speaking their language, Father Fuchs collected the detailed 
material which is here presented in sympathetic, readable and well-organized form, 


much enlivened, if also perhaps unduly lengthened, by numerous illustrations from 
case histories. 
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Aiming primarily to describe contemporary Balahi social organization and 
culture, the author gives only a brief introductory history of the uncertain foundation 
and migrations of the caste, and throughout the text refers only in passing to the 
historical development of their institutions, about which there is apparently little 
reliable data. 

In the section on “ Sociology ”’ it is shown that membership in the caste is not 
exclusively hereditary, since new members are sometimes gained from higher castes. 
The Balahis are organized into virtually endogamous village groups, patrilineal 
exogamous clans and joint families which are the effective economic and social units. 
The Hindu civil and criminal code is enforced by the hereditary headmen of the 
caste, the local village councils elected by the adult male population, and the caste 
council. The traditional caste code is, however, being increasingly flouted by town 
dwellers and by the younger generation in the villages ; those in authority show 
increasing elasticity in the interpretation of the laws. 

The “ Life History of the Individual ’”’ describes the rituals associated with 
birth, marriage and death, and less fully the permissive easy-going upbringing of the 
children. The traditional treatment for the many diseases to which the Balahis are 
subject is given in detail. In the section on “ Religion,” Father Fuchs shows that 
the Balahis adhere to a vague and unsystematized version of Hindu dogma, but 
retain some remnants of pre-Hindu beliefs. The wealth of ritual likewise derives 
mainly from Hindu sources, but also contains pre-Hindu elements, manifested 
particularly in the cults of the mother goddesses. Magic permeates all activities. 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries have made few converts, and have failed to 
convey more than a superficial understanding of Christianity to those who have 
nominally discarded their traditional religion. 


“The Material Culture of the Balahis’’ describes the overcrowded and highly 
insanitary conditions of living and the meagre material possessions. The chapter 
on diet shows that the failure of the Balahis to observe the food taboos of the higher 
castes further enhances their social inferiority. Traditionally a caste of spinners 
and weavers, the Balahis to-day are mainly farm labourers and independent culti- 
vators. As farmers, they are “‘ indolent, ignorant, and improvident ”’ ; because of 
their laziness and unreliability, they are not regarded as good employees. They 
suffer from chronic poverty and are subject to harsh treatment and exploitation 
from their high caste employers. Permanent indebtedness places many of them in a 
position of virtual serfdom. 

In the concluding chapter on “‘ The Future of the Balahis,’’ Father Fuchs 
declares that the subjection of the Depressed Classes harms the whole of Indian 
society. ‘‘ The problem of untouchability is a very complex one, and all the founda- 
tions underlying it must be attacked at the same time in an all-out effort if success 
is to be assured.” If the basic Hindu principle of the inequality of man is not 
abandoned, the Depressed Classes, under Western influence, may be precipitated 
into a complete breach with Indian society and the traditional culture. Numerous 
references throughout the text show that the problem of the Depressed Classes lies 
as much in their own acceptance of inferior status and indifference to social improve- 
ment as in the attitude and behaviour towards them of the higher castes. 

This summary of contents shows that The Children of Hari provides an 
abundance of factual material which will be most useful to administrators, educators, 
employers, missionaries, and others dealing directly with the Balahis, and indeed 
with the Depressed Classes generally. 

In his Preface, Father Fuchs writes: ‘“‘ My purpose has been . . . to give an 
impartial and straightforward presentation of facts without regard to preconceived 
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theories ; statements are based on facts just as I have seen and learned them at 
first hand. The scientific elaboration of my findings I leave to the experts.’”’ It 
seems clear, however, that the author did collect and interpret his material in terms 
of an implicit social theory ; had he made this theory explicit, the book would 
surely have had much wider anthropological significance. One can suggest the 
nature of this implicit theory by reference to the selection of material presented : 
the greater proportion of the 438 pages of the text is devoted to a detailed description 
of traditional institutionalized practices, especially religious and magical rituals, 
and the beliefs underlying them. If the emphasis on data of this kind means that 
Father Fuchs regards these institutions as vital to the cohesion and perpetuation 
of the caste, then a more intense analysis of their social function, particularly in the 
changing situation of the present, was surely needed. Perhaps the author’s theory 
of socialization is largely responsible for this selection of material ; as the following 
quotation indicates, he regards personality as the product of institutional forces, 
particularly those economic and religious forces which exert their influence most 
strongly from late childhood onwards, and which are themselves the outcome of 
historical processes: ‘‘ However, we must admit that, if the Balahis are what they 
are to-day : mean, ignorant, fatalistic, dirty, dull, it is not all their own fault. They 
have been made what they now are by centuries of oppression and serfdom, by 
living in starvation, squalor, and disease for generations. They are the tragic 
products of an execrable fate, of a heart-breaking past. And it must be added that 
they have been held in their shameful plight by all the holy principles of religion and 
the most sacred laws of society.” An explicit attempt to test this theory of per- 
sonality development would have involved a most useful study of the relative and 
complexly interrelated effects of infancy experiences and these economic and religious 
institutions in producing Balahi personality—easy-going, care-free and improvident ; 
meek and shy ; expressing aggression through cunning rather than violence ; more 
sensitive to public opinion than to the dictates of conscience ; abjectly humble to 
caste superiors, often arrogant to inferiors. Anthropology is unlikely to benefit 
from a division of labour whereby the field worker first collects his data, and then 
passes it to the “experts ’”’ for “ scientific elaboration.” 


J. I. Crate. 


Bingkisan Budi. Een Bundel opstellen aan Dr. Philippus Samuel van Ronkel. 
A. W. Sijthoof, Leiden. Pp. 356. 


This large and well-produced book is a volume of essays offered on his eightieth 
birthday to Dr. P. S. van Ronkel, a well-known Dutch scholar of Malay, compiler 
of a Malay dictionary, and student in Mohammedanism. The contents are mostly 
linguistic, but a few deal with religion and history. They are not all in Dutch, but 
comprise essays in English, French, German and Malay. They vary in length as 
much as in language. 

The articles on religion embrace Hidding on “ Allah Ta‘ala,” Old Javanese 
stories, e.g. Mellema on ‘‘ The Creation of Adam according to Javanese Muslim 
Tradition.” In history there are Korn on the origin of the Djambi kingdom, 
Nooteboom on “‘ some facts from the history of Manggarai (E. Flores) ” and Stapel 
on descendants of the Dutch colony in Ceylon. The selection is quite varied, and 
although some of the subjects are strictly specialist others have a more general 
interest. 

The bulk of the material, however, is quite fittingly linguistic. Some of this is 
general, e.g. Bertling’s “‘ Theories of the relation of language and culture,” Fokker’s 
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“Segmented sentence construction,” Wils’ ‘‘ Possessive inflection,’ Zoetmulder’s 
“‘ Language structure and ways of thought.”” Other articles deal with special aspects 
of language, as concerned with Indonesia, e.g. Mees’ “‘ The Infinitive Verb in 
Indonesian,’ Kern’s The Conjunctive in Buginese,”’ Emeis’ “‘ Contributions to the 
Comparison of Modern Peninsula Malay and Indonesian,” and Cowan’s ‘“‘ A Folktale 
from Lake Sentani.” While all the articles have their specific contribution to 
knowledge to make, Cowan’s is of special interest as being the first specimen of the 
language published. A grammar of the same language by Cowan is now being 
published in Oceania. There is also Onvlee’s ‘‘ On the Mediae in Sumbanese and 
Sawunese ”’ and an article in Malay on some problems of Indonesian spelling by 
Prijohutomo. 


It is naturally difficult to assess in a limited space the values of the various 
contributions, even if the reviewer, as he prefers to do, limits himself to the linguistic 
material. Some, such as Berg’s short “‘ A question of principle in Indonesian com- 
parative linguistics,” will need to be tested out over a time. It is not generally 
desirable to present linguistic facts in the form of a rather complicated mathematical 
tmawas 

nizes this possible objection in the conclusion of his article but still feels his ‘‘ differ- 
entiation formule ”’ justified, and gives us a ‘“‘ theory of multicentral signa ” to add 
toit. The definitely descriptive articles such as those of Kern and Mees are valuable, 
as also is that of Nooteboom already mentioned. It is richly documented with 
palataograms and kymograph tracings. Teeuw’s article on a point of dialect 
geography in Lombok. Van der Veen gives some useful text matter in Sa’dan 
Toradja in ‘‘ The conversation of the two priests, the spokesmen of bride and bride- 
groom at the engagement ceremony ” in that area. 


These are just notes pointing to items of value in the volume ; of course there 


formula, as Berg does *tumbér/l, “‘ water,’ Berg himself recog- 


are others, and the book itself, besides being a tribute to Dr. van Ronkel, contains 
much valuable material for students of Indonesian linguistics, history and religion. 


A. CAPELL. 
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